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You'll be proud to own this magnificent edition of ~ 


The Catholic 


Family Bible 1 


THA POWER Y Ep 





Gutenberg Edition 
OF THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
imprimatur: > Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


ABOUT 3¢ A DAY BRINGS THIS MOST 
BEAUTIFUL OF ALL BOOKS 
INTO YOUR HOME 


F COURSE your Bible...the sacred Word 
of God...should be the most beautiful 
book in your home —the one you’re proud 
to own, read and show. It should be glow- 
ing and beautiful —like the exquisite 
stained glass windows in a cathedral — 
like this handsome copy of a priceless orig- 
inal Gutenberg Catholic Bible! And now 
every family can own it — for only $10.95 
complete. 

Beyond its physical beauty, the Catholic 
Family Bible is a constant source of comfort 
\._ and inspiration to every Catholic. Frequent 
SO reading — daily reading — will deepen 
your love and understanding of the 

things of God. 








“eT Pure Gold Page Tops, Letter- 



















“For where two or three are gathered together 
for My sake there am | in the midst of them.” 


St. Matthew 18:20 











Some Distinctive Features of this 
Beautiful CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 


Handsome Artcraft Cover duplicate 
the cover of a priceless original Guten 
berg Catholic Bible now preserved in 
the Library of Congress. 24-karat gold 
page tops and cover design 


100 Inspired Art Masterpieces Me 
dieval art treasures from precious manu 
script editions of the Holy Bible are 
reproduced for the first time in any 
modern Bible 


Specially Designed Typography eare Every Page Illuminated in Gold and 
fully selected for a mood of reverence, Exquisite Colors Striking initials — 
beauty and easy reading the finest examples of hand lettering 
Specially Designed Maps in Full Color = fT the work of 14th Century Monks 
the BI? You understand events In The Catholic Family Bible is up to 

. a date with the latest available transla 
“Church Window” End Papers full tions of the scholars of the Confratern 
color reproductions ot four famous ity of Christian Doctrine 


motte nate Has. feat dows 
a a See 1,600 Pages. Silk Ribbon Marker. 
Family Record Pages in Color These Special Bible paper, treated to carry 
beautifully illuminated pages provide gold printing, is used throughout. A 
a dignified place for family event pure silk ribbon marks your place 


Praise Continues to Pour in from Clergy and Laity 


he most beautiful It is beautiful! It | ‘It is beautiful. lam | ‘Congratulations 
ble 





| 

Bi I have ever | now ranks among the | so proud of it. and | beautiful! Kindly 
en. The binding is | tOP of Aidt ed | ere at daily a send another copy 

marvelous work. The - sede ts Pcaliad ith the } which I will display 

price is unbelievable children, | striking beauty of the | that the parishioners 

Congratulations !"’ uid their children.’’ | Gutenberg binding.” may peruse it."’ 

F. V., Decatur, Ala. J. L., Calif. | W. W., N. D. | Rev. G. G., Maine 


Examine this Beautiful Bible Free 
— Pay Only $1 Monthly If Delighted 


To enable every Catholic family to own this wonderful 
Bible, we have made the price amazingly low. But first you 
may examine it free—then pay only $1 a month if you 
decide to keep it. Please mail the Free-Trial Coupon now. 


“CATHOLIC FAMILY RECORD’ BOOKLET } 
FREE As a subscriber you receive FREE the 
“CATHOLIC FAMILY RECORD” book- 
let on specially 
color including gold, for a permanent record of Bap- 


finished paper illuminated in_ full 
tisms, First Holy Communions, Marriages, ete. 











NOT SOLD THROUGH BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 
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ing end Inlaid Cross in 24- 
Karat Leaf Gold adorn this 
beautiful Gutenberg Edition. 


JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc., 37 West 47th St., New York 36 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., L:d., Toronto 5, Ontario 
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‘| NOW! | 
- |The Greatest | 
* [HOSPITALIZATION | 

VALUE 
EVER OFFERED) 
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Smiling and healthy today — in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your Look ahead! Think what a blessing it 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen life savings if you don’t have enough will be to fall back on reliable help 
to you, and with shocking suddenness! Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! with those Hospital bills. ACT NOWL 


PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY 
s« SICKNESS or ACCIDENT . . 
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IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 
Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or longer— 
your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits for Sickness or Accident 
just as long as you stay—there’s absolutely no time limit! 
My, what blessed help! What’s more, 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays off 


confinement. This is the way practical 
minded folks are protecting their 































his Policy is Sold 
Dnly By Mail! ... It’s 








in cash direct to you — regardless of 
what you may collect from any other 
insurance policy for the same dis- 


savings against today’s sky-high 
Hospital bills. 


‘ So be wise! If you’re already insured 

3 Good Anywhere in ability, including Workmen’s Com- with one Policy — get the “NO 

& 5. and Possessions! pensation. This is important — it TIME LIMIT” Policy for vital EXTRA 
Ne ome Ne en bg means you can carry the low cost protection. Of course if you’re not 

o in a Hospital bed — ; se x : 

: Sl tock back end teak “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy IN ADDI- insured at all, then by all means get 

jour lucky stars you were TION to any other insurance — then this Policy just as fast as you can —« 
ise enough to take out w in case of Hospit fore it’s too late. 

q he “NO TIME LIMIT” collect two ways i e of Hospital before 00 la 

y olicy. It's the sensible, 

. a way ag wag nen ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO BENEFITS 
igh —— oe Se This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
Sie ho siece of a ital bills. better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. 
ey'll colt i t — rt it is You get generous Hospital Room and Board Benefits for sickness or acci- 

ns + ta f “H 2 ali sh 2 dent (Exclusions: Gov. Hosp., Rest Homes; Mental Diseases, War Casual- 

indly all bo P And ag ee a ties, Suicide.) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 Surgical Operations . . , 

copy oi 9 . “ ne We oe ov act in lieu of other benefits you get Lump Cash for accidental death. ., 

lisplay ODAY! De a ie prone +. Cash Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet . . . special Polio Protection. 

\ioners on * oe. eee Seen The policy can be continued at policyholder’s or company’s option. 

t OU CAN GET MATERNITY | Maternity Rider is available at slight extra cost. There’s no waiting 

Maine 









of slight extra cost husband and wife i Aft 
lon have a MATERNITY RIDER attached 
0 their regular Policy and this will 
title the couple to a liberal Benefit \ 
o childbirth confinement and care. 


HAPPY DAY! 





DLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 
Yur growth and strength lies in the good service 
@ give our Policyholders. We do business in all 
8 states and U. S. possessions. Claims are paid 


















cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 


i Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 


period for benefits to start. One Policy covers individual or entire family, 
birth to age 75. You'll see the low costs in the booklet we send you. 
Remember — all benefits are paid in CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DON’T 
TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send for our FREE BOOK which 
tells all about this remarkable, low cost insurance value. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Bept. 455-GN Wilmington 99, Del. 








Address 





omptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


FE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 








NO OBLIGATION 1 City vin, BORO sisi SiR cicnentaire 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 





Specialists 


in 


Ecclesiastical Candles 


Our reputation for quality of 
product is again reflected in 
the intelligent, responsible 


MACK-MILLER 


service rendered by our representatives. 


CANDLE CO., INC., 1701 N. Salinas St., Syracuse 1, New York 


New York + Chicago + Boston - New Orleans 





Offers Churches A Real 


crowds... in the Sanctuary.. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 


baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 


for both sitting and kneeling. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 


This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 


. as regular 


seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








v 
ENGINEERED 


QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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“City Boy—Country Boy” 


In the January, 1955, (Sign Picture 
Story) “City Boy, Country Boy,” I think a 
more typically American city than New 
York should have been chosen. New York think t 
is the first city in size, but by standards # there] 
prevailing in Chicago, Detroit, San Fran. fo pray 
cisco, and any number of other large com. Hoosed f 
munities, most of New York’s children® I bel 
would have to be considered underprivil- roperl 
eged. prongly 

My impression was that THE SIGN was) 
attempting to prove something the editor 
had already determined: that the country East S! 
boy is better off than the city boy. Actu- § 
ally, the picture story proved only that the) Judge 
country boy is better off than the — 
York boy. As far as that goes, the average} 
child anywhere in the United States, city} 
or country, is more fortunate than the | 
average child in New York... . ood 

In Red Smith I believe THE SiGNn has one 


of the best, if not the best, writers in the! Mr. 
sports field. Actually, when it comes down 2st 
to the art of writing itself, Red Smith jg Bontain 
one of the finest in the whole journalistic Spin 
field. Iendoul 


DonALD E. O’Brien 02") 


nendor 
SCRANTON, PA. r 
ially 


ine SiGN’s excellent January picture 
story, “City Boy—Country Boy,” justly 
weighs heavily on country life as far more 
favorable to developing a boy’s charact« 
and his intimacy with God. Few should 
ebject. 

Unfortunately, however, most of our 
American Catholic people are inextricably 
tied down to city life, well aware, I am 
sure, of its unhappy environmental handi- 
caps. Perhaps, like telling a cripple how 9 Mi 
marvelous it is to walk, you have painfully pords 
struck our urban Catholics in a very sen- 
sitive spot. 

(Friar) Gitrs VANWormerR, O.F.M., Cony, 
Rome, ITALY 
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IUogical Story? 4g 
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Having read “The Impossible Rosa,” by ‘iis 


\nn Chidester in the February issue, | majes 
would like to ask Miss Chidester what pre-§, 18 
vented Father Humbert and his Ford from = 
making the seventeen-mile trip across the wort 
desert—with so many people needing him? hee t 

Even my fiction, I like it logical. shed 
ANNA MARIA SCHPIBEL " m 


FORES Dy f 
r Pamk, 11. faiths 


- P 

Biblical Quote L. 
mr 

As one of your regular readers, I always give 
turn to “The Sign Post” and I noticed 0M fir | 
page 33 in the February issue that the gor 
in re 

‘ ag) 


THE N, a monthly publicatio n, is owned, etitet. .. ave 
published at UNION CITY, N. J., by the Passionist F 
tl . 












(Lega assionist Missions, Inc.) Subse’ ription. rice lant 
$3. So hte r r, in advance; single copies, 25¢. Ca anada, 

$3.00 a_ yea Foreign, $3.5 per year. Entered_ a8 lerec 
Second Class Matter, Se pte mber 20, 1921, at the Post 
ry at Union City, N. J., under the Act of March 3, Tt 
1879. Accepted for ma ning wat special rates of poms. 
provided for in Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28 


THE SIGN} 





uthor of this section was writing from 
e mid-Atlantic and that he did not have 
copy of the September issue of THE SIGN 
ith him and I am wondering if, perhaps, 
&_ he also forgot to take a copy of the Old 
~~ @estament with him. 

~ ae : 

On page 35 of that issue I read under 
he heading “Purgatory,” the following 
“It is a holy and wholesome 
wght to pray for the dead, that they 
ay be loosed from their sins.” (2 Mach- 
pees 12:46). Unless we are using differ- 
} nt versions of the Old ‘Testament, I 
» York ghink the correct scriptural quote is, “It 
ndards #s therefore a holy and wholesome thought 
Fran. fo pray for the dead, that they may be 









New 





* com. foosed from sins.” 
I believe the word, therefore, was im- | 


Lildren 
privil- roperly omitted and the pronoun, their, 
rongly inserted. 


N wa’ Joseru A. ‘TRoy 
editor Jupce, Crry Court 
ountr As Sr. Louts, ILL. | RB 
Actu Davee 
vat the’ Judge Troy is correct. The editors plead 
> New Quilty. 
al 
Ss, city] 
in the | 
ood Hymns 
las one ; 
in the| Mr. Paul Hume’s article on Church 
; down Music in your January issue of THE SIGN | 
nith jg bontained some good advice. ae 
naltesla Spiritually, the pastor’s influence — is 


endoubtedly the weightiest. I wonder how 
Brey @42Y pastors ever meditate on the tre- 

— vital role which music, and espe- 

ially song, has played in the divine cult 
ven from the time of the initial plan of 
e Temple of Jerusalem, a special cult 
hich the Creator Himself demanded of 
is children of the chosen race, and 
cularly in the consecrated to 
onor and glory. 
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justly 
r more 
aracte 
should 


par- 
house His 
In the second group carrying responsi- 
ility for the type of music and workman 
: on hip accorded it in the Church, we 
. the organi ; ir 
handi rganists and choir 
Mr. justly 


s 

le how f 

: 7 words, 

ainfully musical 


‘Ty 


of our 
tricably 
have 
directors, where, 
asserts in so 
training is 
live. Nevertheless, comparatively 
uur Catholic organists o1 directors 
, Conv, Pa¥e traveled the road of classical and li- 

turgical music study sufficiently to realize 
hhow vague is their knowledge in 
fealm. 

No, the responsibility does not lie with 
he people. St. Pius X, when Cardinal 
arto of Venice, settled that question in a 
hajestic pastoral letter sent to his clergy 
n 1895, from which I quote: One 
Says, therefore, that the people like them 
es him? teeny Church works) and has the cow 
5 Rge to insist that if he changed and abol 
cue that kind of music in the Church, 

‘ would diminish the participation of the 

faithful in liturgical functions. But with 

ut pointing out especially that mere pleas 

re never furnishes a true critical judgment 

p! holy things, and that one should not 

1 always We in to the people in things that are 
ticed ON }iot good, I say that the misuse of the 
hat the yord ‘people’ is exercised too much; for 
_ Pl reality they give evidence of being more 

PVOUt 


Hume 
solid 


many 
imper- 
sen- few of 
choir 


this 


ysa,”” by 
issue, 

hat pre- 
rd from 
rOss the 


and serious than one thinks; they 
dited, al pave a taste f y Soe - 
patted, ar taste for holy music and go con 
ption De lantly to the churches where it is ren- 
Entered as Mere p 
tthe Por Pred. 


. March 3, 


of tage | Ehis brings me to the third group: the 
28, 1925, 7 
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| LONG-PLAYING 3314 R.P.M. HIGH-FIDELITY | 





Complete to the last note! 








No obligation to buy any 
other records—now or later. 


OW YOU can get a real start on a com- 
plete record collection. You get ALL 

TEN masterpieces — complete to the last note 
—and pay NOTHING but the cost of postage. 


Of course, this sensational Free Offer bears 
no relation to the value of the recordings. These 
ten masterpieces would cost you many dollars 
at retail prices, in recordings of equal quality. 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer 

We were FORCED to make this “give-away” 
offer . . . for only by putting our recordings in your 
hands can we convince you how extraordinary their 
tonal quality is. Performed by internationally-re- 
nowned orchestras, conductors, and soloists. Cus- 
tom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. Reproduced 
with a fidelity of tone which encompasses the en- 
tire range of human hearing ...50 to 15,000 cycles! 
HOW CLUB OPERATES: As a trial member, you are 
not obligated ever to buy any recordings from us. 
You do, however, have the right to try — free of 
charge — any of the Society’s monthly selections 
which interest you. You receive prior notice of these. 
You pay nothing in advance. And you are not obli- 
gated to keep those you try . . . even after you have 
played them and read the interesting music notes 
which accompany each selection. You pay only for 
those which—after having tried them—you decide 
you really want to own. And for these, you pay only 
the low member's price of $1.65 per long-playing 
disc, embodying on the average about 40 minutes 
of music by the great masters. A saving of about % 
off the usual retail price! 

Think how much beauty and se- 
renity these recordings will add to 
your life—at a trifling cost. Think ] 


ie. 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 















The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. Dept. 62-4 


MASTERPIECES 












MOZART 


Symphony No. 26 in E Fiat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, 
us 78 
Grant Jobannesen, Pianist 


BRAHMS 


The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
Walter Goebr, Conducting 


VIVALDI 


Concerto in C for 
Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
H. Sevenstern and F, Hausdoerfer, 
Trumpeters, O. Ackermann, Cond. 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonballe Orch.,. 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ 
of the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, | 
Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philbarmonic Orch., 
Walter Goebr, Conducting 


CHOPIN 


Fantaisie-Impromptu, Opus 66 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


















Internationally Acclaimed! 
ro cane Tecording IS of such perfectj 

Se - to bring the artists into your 

oom Pe soenaete Sounds. 

sh Amsterdam, Hollang’ 

Excellent Series of records” ao 

—The Saturday Re, iew, Ner York 

» 4 t ork 
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what a cultural advantage your chil- 
dren will gain by having great music 
as an everyday inspiration. 
Mail Coupon Now 

We obviously cannot keep ‘“‘hand- 
ing out” such magnificent long-play- 
ing recordings indefinitely. Produc- 
tion capacity limits the membership 
rolls; once filled, the offer has to 
be withdrawn. So avoid disappoint- 
ment. Mail coupon with only 25¢ to 
help cover postage — today! The 
Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc., 
Dept. 62-3, 43 West 61st Street, 
New York 23, N. Y. 


i few cents shipping. I may cance! my 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
ALL 10 MASTERPIECES — FREE! 


I enclose 25¢ to help cover cost of postage. Please send me 
ALL 10 of the masterpieces listed above and enroll me as a 
trial member. Send me notice of future selections which I 
may try for 5 days without cost or obligation. For those 
future l.p. discs I decide to keep after I have tried them, I 
will pay only the special member’s price of $1.65 each, plus 
trial membership at 
any time. This offer restricted to new Trial Memberships — only 
one sample package per family. 


Name 





Address.. 





NEF nnsccccorerereceseccsvecesieresserecsasesaccesesocooocsvonacesees ..... State 
| In Canada address: 686 Bathurst St.. Toronto 4, Ont. 
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... HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT ! 















SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 


... at Our Expense 


No matter where you live, Write 
SAG Today for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 81st 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 











BROADLOOM RUGS 

. fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- . 
less up to 18ft.,any length. 
Solid Colors Early American Leaf 
Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals . 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- * 
teed. Over 3 million customers. We do ‘\, \ 
not have agents or sell through stores. SANS 


Mail Coupon or Postcard for 


FREE RUG & DECORATING BOOK 


IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 


DC cob setnpnsensihethseakavebhusetrasiierrenssn 
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OLSON RUG CO. Dept. T-82 Chicago 41, ILL. 


SAVE $2 to $13 a pair! 


Fi | 
CURTAINS and DRAPES 
‘ 55 ALA v} RY 


VIG 















Catalog and Color Swatches 
What wonderful curtains and drapes 
Fiberglass fabrics make! Never need ironing, 
strete ‘hing, starching ! You can wash, hang and 
drape them in 7 minutes! Guaranteed never to 
shrink, fade, stretch, sag! 30 sizes to fit any 
window! 7 colors in drapes. And our huge 
buying power and direct-to-you selling policy 
lets you pay as little as $2.69 per pair. Write 

FREE Catalogue and Color 


amazing 


today for 
Swatches. 


RONNIE, Dept. 228JJ-1 
487 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Sisters who teach music in the parochial 
schools. If there is a branch of academic 
study that is more undeveloped than any 
other in the average teaching order, it is 
the study of music. We all know there 
are rare exceptions to this condition, but 
I am speaking of the general situation. 1 
know that this statement elicits indigna- 
tion, but truth is not always pleasant to 
hear even when expressed in a spirit of 
charity. . 

To sum it all up: If the pastors, choir 
and music teachers were all 
agreed on the necessity for a high standard 
of workmanship for both secular songs and 


clirectors, 


the chant, in the schools and church, I 
feel sure that the people would co-opei 
ate. 
M. PIERIK 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Comic-Book Judge 
I want to thank you for the article enti- | 


tled: “Comic-Book Judge” which appeared 
in the February issue of THE SIGN. It was 
most informative and constructive and will 
help no end in the work I am presently 
engaged in. 
This is a monumental task which re- 
quires consideration, patience, and restraint 
on the part of those who are 
fmmediate results. 
JupcGr CHARLEs F. Murpny 
CopE AUTHORITY 
New York, N. Y. 


looking for 


Retarded Children 


© | 








I especially enjoyed reading your article, 
“Help for Retarded Children” by Harry 
(Jan.) as my daughter attended the 
nursery school pictured and is now enjoy 


Press 


ing the benefit of the public school pro 
gram for the retarded children at the 
Louise M. Lombard School in San Fran 
CIsco, 

I thought you would like to know that 
the Sisters of the Holy Family for three 
years have been holding regular religion 
classes for retarded children at thei 
mother-house close to the school. This 
year the enrollment has grown to 41 chil- 
dren, with Il First Communions and 5 


Confirmations 
children 
the 


\ group of parents of these 
joined together 
within our 


have 
information 


to spread 
community 
that these “little 
benefit of their 


of 


these classes so 


the full 


religion 


ones” may enjoy 
religion. 
Mrs. 


CALIF. 


Joun J. SULLIVAN 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


I have 


received the copies of ‘Tt 


for January, 


ing them as requested. 

One copy was given to the teacher of 
the Special Class for retarded children in 
our city, and the other copies were dis- 


tributed to the Peninsula Council for Help 
of Retarded Children. ‘The article 
Harry Press will welcome acquisition 
to their growing library. 


by 
be a 


The Peninsula Council is one of the 
many parents’ groups described by Mr. 
Press in his excellent article “Help For 








SIGN | 
and thank your office for send- 









THESE TWO 
MAGNIFICEN 


PILGRIMAGES 
t 


await your 
choice in 


Make 1955 an unforget. | 
table year. Take one of 
these truly inspirational 
pilgrimages. Both offer} 
thrilling sightseeing, com- § 
bined with visits to out- 
standing shrines. Both ar 
escorted . . . both includ 
spiritual leadership. 
















For complete 
information see 
your local Travel Ag 
or American Express 
Office... now! 


‘(\ 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
International Eucharistic Congress 


From New York by ait} 


July 15—return Aug. ‘| 


See Rio (attending  the| 
Congress), Sao Poy * 
Montevideo, and Port-of y 





° Aroul 
Spain... $1,652.50 upithe | 
: . Bshow 
Extension tour by aiffour ¢ 
from New York July $ soo 
calling at Caracas, Pan- am 


Lima, Santa’ U.S 


ama City, mee 


Cruz and joining main nag 
party July 16.. Ww 
$1,842.70 7 mont 


than 
r it is 
§ joys 
, Wonc 

to cr 
bWor 


EUROPE 


p your 
From Quebec August 3—retum lap 
Quebec September 21 on the SSI 
Homeric. Tour France, Italy, (featur: 
ing Rome), Switzerland, Germany 
Belgium, England and Ireland. Visit) aske 


famous shrines throughout. Thrill} Rs. 


wor’ 
expt 
unic 


ing sightseeing. Excellent accom with 
INDGRUIONS.....5% 050% $1,248 uP ap 
For 

CATHOLIC TRAVEL DIVISI if 
as 

AMERICAN EXPR + 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. - “4 


Offices and correspondents world-wide 
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- | Pastry Forks from 


if Orget: ' 


avel Ag 
Express | 


ee 


(VALUE $4°° TO 


=IRG 


ress 


¢ by ait) 
Aug. if 


ing "the 


Paulo,! YES — for just 25¢ and the coupon below — 
Port-of you can become a one-month member of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club and receive 
+50 uPithe lovely set of silver-plated Pastry Forks 
. Bshown here! This set was created especially for 
by all} our Club members by an ancient firm in Shef- 
July §ffield, England—and will go beautifully with your 
P. ‘present tableware. We do not know what the 
iS, Fan price would be if the set were available in the 
, Santa’ U. S.— but we guarantee it to be worth $4.00 
main sand perhaps $6.00 — or you may return it and 

g | we will give you double your money back! 
Why will we be delighted to accept your one- 
».7O uP) month membership for only 25¢ (actually less 
than postage and packing cost) ? Simply because 
it is the best way we know to demonstrate the 
— F joys and satisfactions of membership and the 
, wonderful valves you will receive if you decide 
} to continue as a member of the Around-the- 

' World Shoppers Club! 


A Thrilling Shopping Adventure 


Around the World! 
\S 


So — if you decide on regular membership, 

a mysterious-looking package will be sent to 

Fyour home each month direct from a different 

_retumnl foreign country—India, Africa, France, Egypt, 

Japan, England, Norway, Brazil . .. the whole 

the S.S| world over! Yes—gifts from wherever our 

(featur: rt shoppers have discovered something 

unique, useful and beautiful ... and worth 

ermany, Biwe or three times the price you are 
nd. Visitf asked to pay! 

. Thrill} Your gifts will come enclosed in 

exotic wrappings literally covered 

accom} with colorful foreign stamps and | 

248 up’ Markings! The contents will always | \ 

be a complete and pleasant surprise. 

For example, one month the postman 

may deliver an exquisite example 

[UIST of hand-wrought silver from the Far ~- 


East; another month, it may be a wood carving 


> RR ESetom sunny San Marino, or a shimmering silk 

eped gold sari from India, or a handsome set of 

N. Y. [Florentine tableware from Florence, Italy — 
Id-wide the “Jewel of the Renaissance”! 


The Finest Native Handcrafted Articles 


Each new gift will bring you a greater thrill 
"HE Si than the last, for each is a superb example of 





> | Yours for only 


one of 
‘ational 
h offer} 
g, COM: F 
to out: : 
Both are 
include| 
ip. 
ec 


$600 
TO ACQUAINT YOU WITH THE 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 








foreign craftsmanship — usually 
hand-made. Each gift will represent 
the best native art and design in 
. glassware, met talware, wood, leather, 
& ceramics. And each gift will be ac- 
"a= companied by a delightful brochure 
mes telling all about the country and its 
— people. 

The variety of gifts is one of the most fas- 
cinating features of the Club. Members receive 
their gifts each month, but every member doesn’t 
get the same gift! Instead, gifts are sent out 
as they are discovered; thus you may receive 
a beautiful Danish ceramic one month while 
your neighbor down the street receives an 
exotic hand-made gift from Siam _ half-way 
across the world! 


And — All For Only $2.00 Per Gift! 


Members of the Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club receive their gifts for only $2.00 (and 
even less) per month. There is a very good 
reason for this low price ... simply the magic 
of the American dollar abroad! Foreign nations 
are eager for dollar credits and this single 
fact enables the Club to purchase the finest 
foreign products at a fraction of what their 
cost would be in this country. But that’s not 
all! Even if an American tourist with his 
pockets stuffed with dollars were to tour the 
foreign nations in person, he still couldn’t 
match the low Club prices because our huge 
membership means unequalled buying power. 

Just as important is the fact that the men 
who represent the Club abroad are trained 
professional buyers. They are completely fa- 
miliar with the market places of the world . 
visiting both the great international fairs and 
the tiny out-of-the-way places to find the unique, 
outstanding values for which the Club has be- 
come justly famous. 


How to Join the Club 


A prospective member may join simply by 
sending his name and address to the American 
office of the Club, given here. Membership i is free 

- you pay only for the gifts you receive . 
and all duty and postage charges are prepaid 
for you by the Club. 

But we are happy to invite you to receive 
your first gift practically free ... your set of 











his Exquisite Set of Silver-Plated 
Sheffield, England 





English pastry forks. Simply mail the coupon 
with only 25¢ to help pay for the postage and 
packing and you will be enrolled for one month 
so you can experience the thrill of receiving 
an Around-the-World Shoppers Club Gift! 

At the same time, a regular membership in 
the Club will be reserved for you; however, 
you are not obligated to accept it. You may 
cancel after receiving your Pastry Fork Setting 
—or at any future time. But we are confident 
you will want to be a regular member the min- 
ute you unwrap your first gift. You will be 
amazed that such gifts can be obtained for so 
little! 

Mail the Coupon Today! 


So—climb aboard our magic 
“ carpet! Your Pastry Forks will 
be sent direct to your home —post- 
. paid and duty-free. Simply mail 
, the coupon with only 25¢ for this 
first Club gift ... but do it today 
; before you forget! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
> ae ee ee Gs 2 © 6 a 


Around-the-World Shoppers oe Dept. 918-A 
71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


I am enclosing 25¢ for fering upon your 
acceptance, you are to enroll me as a one- 
month trial member of -Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club and send me my silver-plated 
Pastry Fork Setting from Sheffield, England. 
Then, if I like it you are to continue me as a 
member and send me the Club’s monthly 
selection of foreign merchandise from the 
country of origin—for which I will pay quar- 
terly at the rate of $2 per gift, postage-paid 
and duty-free. It is understood, however, that 
if I do not like my Pastry Fork Setting I may 


I 
; 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
cancel my membership at any time within two 
i 
l 
1 
i 
I 
i 
i 


weeks after receiving my first or any other gift. ] 


City, Zone, State......... ‘ 


(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid and | 
bigs tage However, the U. S. Post Office charges 
of 15¢ for delivering foreign packages; 
Sian by postman and cannot be prepaid.) ] 


CANADA: Write to 77 Vitre Street West, Montreal 1, Que. 
_ Eta acelin Uee EE ARaeT 
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HIS WINGS HAVE OVERSHADOWED ME 


Within the shadow of His love 

My days are spent. 

His arms reach out, 

And Pain’s great shadowed wings 
Come down to sweep me up to Him, 
Spouse and Beloved, there 

Upon the Tree. 


Time is an endless passage 

In the dark. ... 

The nights and days 

Blend without margins. 

One thing is left: 

The silent Figure of the Crucified, 
Hovering vigilant 

In holy love. 


The fruitful mystery 

Of these hours I know, 

But I am hidden so 

Within His wings, 

His turning to me and my cry to Him 
Echo but faintly in the dark. 


Pain is my substance 

And my prayer. 

The lifted Host is wordless, too, 
Of praise. 

But mystery is accomplished 

At His word. 


His wings, 

The sure, strong wings of God, 
Encompass me. 

His word is said 

In every moment that He sends; 
And my assent 

Rings answer to the mystery. 


I am forspent for Him... . 
That is enough. 

In darkness and in light 
His wings are there. 








—Sister Teresa of the Trinity, D.C. 


PLAINT AT PASSIONTIDE 
Lord, in Thy service was there ever saint 
Who troubled Thee with not one least complaint? 


David, Thy kinsman-king, with tears and song 
Deep in contrition, pined “O Lord, how long!” 
Impulsive Paul, with apostolic breath, 

Could sigh: “Release me from this bodied death!” 
Even Theresa of the soaring wing 

Filled her dark night with mystic murmuring. 
If then, O Lord, it is my lot to be 

Though greatly loved, yet not sufficiently, 


Do I reproach Thee? Stings Thine answer through: 
“Remember, son, that was Mine own cross, too; 


And though My love hath raised thee from the Fall, 


Thou lovest Me not richly, if at all.” 


—Clifford J. Laube 


IStel 
“ors f 
GATES OF THE CITY 
Cut boughs, cut branches 


Of olive and palm! i 

Shout hosannas, for the Son of David approaches, ' 

Lay branches on the roadway; 

Lay cloaks upon the path, 

For the Lord must pass. 

Swing wide the gates, for the King approaches, 

Sing hymns, O crowd, and songs of joy, j 

For blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lot 
14 


é 


Cut sticks, cut switches— 

Make whips, make clubs! 

Come with the soldiers bringing swords and torches! 
To the Garden of the Olives, 

To the orchard on the hill ' 
Across the brook of Kedron. 
We have no king but Caesar. 

Take Him, O crowd, and seize Him; 

Drive Him from our city and let Him be crucified, 


The Paschal moon paints Jerusalem’s streets 
While Sunday’s palms lie rotting in the silvered i 
—John E. Fitzge@ 


LUMEN CHRISTI i 
Candles from a darkened box, i 


Stout and thick— 
Imperfectly sustaining 
Each a faulty wick,— 


Love and warmth and service } 


Become your life tonight. 
From a pure new taper, 
Receive the kindled light. 


Easter candles, gladly burn 

In His name. 

Shrink or waver in the wind, : 
But feed the flame. | 


Be consumed in radiance 

That is His. 

Before your burning came to be, 

LIGHT IS. é 

—Ruth 7. Muri 
t 


THE NIGHT HE ROSE 


There Mary paused in silence and amaze, 
And then a voice called through the cloud of dre 
That walled the fastness of her stricken days, 
“Why seek the living here among the dead?” 


: 
3 
' 


She could but marvel that the stone was gone, 
That Pilate’s guardsmen might have closed their dl 
This miracle God wrought against the dawn 
Gave her one moment of forlorn surprise. 
The little thorn tree could have set her right: 
The fig tree must have heard Him softly pass: 
They had been standing there all through the night, 
They saw His footprints on the moonlit grass. : 


The wary den-bound vixen might have told 
How something billowing and swift and pale 
And girt as though with wings of beaten gold 
Had moved at daybreak tombward down the 
—Ear 
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Father Stedman’s 





aches, ' 
Using new translation from 
the New Testament 
hes, | and a 
: Self Instructing Number System 
he Lox to follow the Mass 
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torchet REGULAR TYPE 
‘ 384 Pages, from 53¢ 
LARGER TYPE 
4 512 Pages, from 66¢ 
‘ified, | ° 
' All Editions are Pocket Size 
‘ ’ and contain 
vered 4 2 ‘ : 
Fitcel Latin-English Ordinary 
i a a a 





by the Four Evangelists 
; & 
", M a Life of Christ in Word & Picture 


Arranged for Daily Reading 
e 


1 of dre 


170 Original Pictures 








ys, ; Which illustrate events in 
a7” the Life of the Divine Master 
ne, Bes ° 
i their ¢ Appendix contains 
a a Study Guide & Daily Practice 
. : 
ht: ' 
y pass: 62¢, 96¢, 1.56, 2.20, 4.78 
he night, 448 Pages, Pocket Size 
rVass. 
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Retarded Children.” Last February the 
Peninsula Council fostered a special class 
in a local public school, and, a few weeks 
ago, the second such class sponsored by 
the Council was opened. 

To any parent of a retarded child who 
hesitates to join his local group for fear 
of embarrassment, distasteful publicity, or 
similar reasons, I say, there is nothing to 
lose, but your child and you have every- 
thing to gain in joining. 

The local which have been a 
source of great pleasure and definite ad- 
vancement to our children, have become a 
reality because sufficient numbers of parents 
banded together to work for the common 
cause. ‘The individual alone could do 


classes, 


nothing. 

My child has attended the special class 
in Newport News for a year now and soon 
will leave to attend the State Training 
School. I believe that she is far better 
prepared to leave home than she would 
have been without the year in the local 
class, and the counsel and kind encourage- 
ment of the teacher here has been a great 
help to our family. 

Thank you and Mr. 
excellent article. 


Press for your 


Mrs. ANTON SCHUSZLER 
Newport News, VA. 
Politics 
Concerning the political department— 


there is only one thing I find wrong with 
it, and that is there isn’t enough of it. I 
know you probably have a quota, so to 
speak, for all your features and _ sections 
and enlarging this one or that one might 
entail difficulty. But, it seems to me, some 
of the secular papers and magazines go 
out of their way to comment on a wider 
phase of the political scene. 

So I, as a committee of one, put this 
before the board—a bigger and better poli- 
tical section. 

Emit E, Kein 


New Me Ys 


YorK, 


Language Barrier 


I have just received the December issue 
of THr SIGN containing the very interesting 
article by John C. O’Brien about Mr. Leon 
Dostert, his life and activities in the field 
of linguistics. I, too, have been trying by 
my teaching of German, English, French, 
and Spanish for more than thirty years to 
tear down the language barriers so that 
the peoples of our Western world 
another better 
common 


and become aware of the 
intellectual and spiritual bonds 


which should continue to bind them to- 
gether. 

AUGUSTE MOESLINGER 
EPINAL, VosGES, FRANCE 


A Woman’s Way 


Time to renew that subscription again, 
and I can’t mail it off without pointing 
out smugly that—unknowingly, most likely 
—TuHe Sicn has followed the advice I sug- 
gested with my last year’s renewal, and 


which you subsequently published in your 
letters column—that is, that you should not 





may | 
learn to understand and get to know one | 


























LIFE 


written by Fathers Farrell & Healy 
om 
The Summa Simplified 
e 


St. Thomas Aquinas 
in plain-talk for everyone 


* 
Facts that make life worth living 
e 


640 Pages 
Bound in green simulated leather 
from 1.35 


Pocket S1zE 





The Perfect Prayerbook for all 
2 
New English Translation 
from the 
New Latin Version 
« 
Arrangement according to the 
Days of the Week 
* 

211 Original Illustrations 
with Key Phrases to furnish 
a Pictorial Guide 
e 
Special Prayer Guide 
Numerical Index 
— 


62¢, 96¢, 1.56, 2.20, 4.78 
384 Pages, Pocket Size 


‘ 
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The Sign Vacation 
Party Touring The 
West Invites You 


This fourth 
Tour-of-the-West 
is especially for 
readers of The 
Sign and Catholic 
friends. Dates are 
July 31 to August 
14. Solve your va- 
cation problem by 
joining our con- 
genial crowd. 
You'll be sure of a perfectly aenier- 
ful time, and the most for the money 
of any tour you can plan. 

Grand Canyon, Yosemite and 
Rainier National Parks are included; 
also Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. Lux- 
urious hotels, excellent meals, com- 
petent escorts, a fellowship you'll 
enjoy. 

Please write for our free folder: 
“Tour-of-the-West,” to The Sign, 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 














if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














Sheer Ambrosia 
from the Sexton Treasure Chest 


S° precious were the blends of Darijeel- 
ing, Ceylon and India teas in the old 
days, they were sent “‘back home”’ in mini- 
ature treasure chests. 

That’s why Sexton—tea merchants for 
over 70 years—pack their Sherman Luxury 
Tea bags in this carton, a reproduction of 
the tea chest in which this treasure blend 
was protected en route and now in the new 
non-tangling tea bags—125 to the “Sexton 
Treasure Chest.” 





John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill, 
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underestimate the power of your women 
readers and should include a few more 
features for them. 


Well, for this 
The beau- 

Pakenham in the 
thoughtful piece on 
one by Mrs. Killilea, 


feature on that talented 


this woman reader anyway, 
has been THE SIGN’s best year. 
tiful article by Lady 
November issue, the 
prayer in an earlier 
the interesting 


poet, author, and mother, Phyllis McGinley, 
are three ways to a woman reader’s heart 
that I think of off-hand. 


PATRICIA MALONEY MARKUN 


3ALBOA HTs., CANAL ZONE. 


Thee Me 


college student, subject to a 
amount of “unfit” reading 
is indeed a pleasure to sit 

with your fine magazine. Yours 
is the finest magazine (Catholic or secular) 

that I ever come across. 
You made an honest attempt to 
bring good reading to the American public. 


Believe 


I am a 
tremendous 
material. It 
and relax 
have 
have 


There has never been one instance in 
which I have disagreed with your edi- 
torials. Your short stories are of the high- 
est caliber. “The Sign Post” is one of 
your most interesting features. In fact, 
the only fault I can find with your maga- 
zine is the letters from ignorant people 


which I certainly cannot blame on you). 
PAUL FRITTON 

Lockport, N. Y. 
The topic 
probably 


of artificial insemination is 
a touchy subject highly colored 
by subjective feelings on the matter. Ad 
mitting very proper conclusions on 
this subject in your February, 1955 issue 
pp. 10-11), yet I feel that your discussion 
of the subject is rather raw and distinctly 
displeasing and distasteful—and approached 
in a very crude, coarse way. 


I. J. 


your 


BELLAFIORE 


SEAFORD, N. Y. 


Spiritual Thought 


My favorite is the “Spiritual Thought 
for the Month” by Kilian McDonnell, 
O.S.B. His article “Peter the Apostle” 
(Jan. '55) touched my despairing heart... . 

Mrs. JAMES L. Mooney 
SumMMIT, N. J. 
Show Business 

I am in perfect agreement with Jerry 
Cotter in his criticism of There’s No Busi- 
ness Like Show Business, only he didn’t 
make it strong enough. 


The producers are at fault in allowing 
Marilyn Monroe and others to appear in 
such devilish attire. 

We were in Chicago recently and we 
went to see the picture. Our party walked 

| out disgustedly when Marilyn appeared 
and sang “Turn on the Heat.” 
Mrs. WILLIAM M. Fritcu 
JASPER, IND. 





Better late ... 


I receive THE SIGN through my brother 
who enjoys a life membership, hence I am 


a little late in answering Rev. Robert 





Egan’s letter in your November 1954 issue, 
I am a practical Catholic, belong 
several Catholic societies, and consider my 
family good contributors. 
Where would the economic co:ditions jp 





commer. f 


this or any country prevail if 
cialism was not a particular issue in our | 
Christmas spirit. 

I think television, radio, and the press * 


have done wonders in bringing 
Christmas” and the “Spirit 
cialism” paid the bill. 


“Christ into § 

of Commer. § 
f 

ANNA F. Dootry 


ROSEDALE, L. I. 


Liberace 


in 


I don’t think the letter written by Mary [ 
E. McCarthy in last month’s issue of Thr j 
SIGN concerning Liberace was very fair. .., ¥ 

I was surprised to read such non- T 
sense from Mary E. McCarthy. A_ person 
like this shouldn't criticize if can't | 
recognize a talented, friendly, polite, gener- L 
ous man—a man practices what he | 
preaches. 


utter 
she 
who 


Miss ANITA Caruso 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. Like the article or not, can’t readers ' 
let authors and magazines cover controver- 
sial subjects? The doctrine of not speaking 
unless you can something very good 
the person or subject you write 
is a sorry one. How would doctors S 
have ever conquered smallpox, heart disease, * 
etc., if they had to speak so softly as your } 
readers demand. . 


say 
about 
about 


 ,» wo 


PATRICK E, kame 
HELENA, MONT. 


»" 


Ultraconservative Catholics 


I 
Your editorial, “The Ultraconservative 
Catholic” was very disturbing. I dislike "| 1 
disagree with a Catholic priest on any issue 
but I disagree with you on this topic. EH 
Personally, I know no_ ultraconservative 
Catholic, but I know many liberal Catho- 
lics. Would you classify Father Gillis as an 
ultraconservative Catholic? If he _ is, 80 | 
am I, and that is where I want to be, for} 
Father Gillis is right, in my opinion. 
Miss SusAN J. Montanari | ES 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
s | 
: We particularly resented your edi- 
torial “The Ultraconservative Catholic.” | 


It mentions that Catholics belong to anf 
international organization. You cannot com: | 
pare the Catholic Church with the U. N 
If you give it some thought, you will find 
many reasons why there is no comparison. | 
You call it “international” but surely 
are aware that many countries are ex: J 
cluded: Eire, Portugal, Spain, Italy, etc. | | 

Furthermore, it is hardly fair to accuse | 
Westbrook Pegler of some error and then 
link this error to the ultraconservative | 
Catholic. In order to defend myself, must } 

I also defend Westbrook Pegler? His col- 
umn is not carried in of local 
papers. 

Because of your editorial, we do not wish 
to continue receiving your magazine ané 
ask that you kindly refund the unused 
portion of the subscription price. 

Joserpn A. 


you § ! 


any oul 


BorRSsIG 


BRECKSVILLE, OHIO 
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Yield, and Have Peace! 


OR some time Communist strategy in dealing 

with the West has been obvious to anyone with 

the intelligence of a sixth grader. It has been: 
yield and have peace. But every time the West 
yields, the Reds move into their newly won position 
and repeat the process. That’s what they did in 
Korea. After Korea came Indo-China. After Indo- 
China it’s Formosa. If we give way to them on 
Formosa, they will move forward to half a dozen 
other immediate objectives in the Far East. The 
final outcome will be a complete Red victory with- 
out a single major military engagement. 

The path of conquest the Reds have marked out 
for themselves in the Far East is not difficult to 
trace. First there are the small islands off the coast 
of China, especially Quemoy and Matsu. After that 
it will be Formosa. If Formosa goes, it will be 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Burma. Later on the list will be India, flanking the 
Middle East, Indonesia with its vast natural 
resources, and finally Japan with its great industrial 
potential and man power. 

While the Russians have been huffing and puffing 
over the prospect of West German rearmament, the 
Red Chinese have been pushing forward by force 
of arms, by threats, by internal subversion, and by 
psychological warfare. Since Korea they have com- 
mitted almost no military forces. Their successes 
have been due to the fact that the West has allowed 
them to get away with it. 

The Chinese Reds have certain advantages. There 
are millions of Chinese dispersed throughout South- 
east Asia. They have an intense interest in what is 
going on there. ‘They are influential in the coun- 
tries in which they live. They favor Chiang Kai- 
shek and oppose the Reds. But if China falls their 
loyalty will go by default to Red China. And it 
will go all the more readily because they know 
that in a critical juncture we deserted the people 
of their homeland, we sold their leader, Chiang, 
down the river. 

Then too, the Chinese and the other people of 
Southeast Asia are Orientals. They value “face.” 
If they think Peiping is a winner they will fall over 
one another to get onto the Red bandwagon. 
Furthermore, there is a strong appeal in the slogan 
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stal 
p 
i 
the Communists have taken over from the Japanese: be , 
Asia for the Asians. pout 

Fortunately, we are not sitting back doing f 
nothing. The recent meeting of the Southeast Asia puse 0 
Treaty Organization (Seato) at Bangkok _ in Mleren 
Thailand was a step in the right direction. The § e™ 
Treaty nations are Pakistan, the Philippines, ‘Thai- ® “"' 
land, Australia, New Zealand, France, Britain, and : 
the U. S. Steps were taken to strengthen the mili- - 


ct Wd 


: are .. fere fo 

tary and economic power of this area and to assist) 4 

it in dealing with Communist tactics. —_ 
Whether anything really worthwhile was accom- 


rate 
plished will depend in large measure on the course fise 
which the U. S. pursues. Of the nations listed jvestig 
above, the first five can accomplish little without for 1 
our help. The contributions of Britain and France _ 
will be heavily weighted on the side of yielding and }Such 
then yielding again. Only the U. S. can give the _ 
alliance a backbone, by insisting on a forceful policy aa 


fen « 


and by giving substantial aid toward putting the ry 
area in a posture of defense. i a 
The Far East is divided into three defense areas. Fj, , 


To the north are Japan and Korea, in the middle Dexiti 
is Formosa, and to the Southeast the Seato nations. jon c; 
At present there is no alliance among these groups. | 
Secretary Dulles evidently envisions some such @gard 
alliance so that if the Reds attack one area they Bcal 
would have to face the prospect of fighting all three 
groups. This would be a powerful deterrent to J \' 
aggression. Up to the present at least the Chinese J “ 
Reds have been unwilling to take on more than F | 
one country at a time. 

It isn’t very difficult to work out on paper the Pian 
defense of the Far East. It isn’t quite SO easy to §nti- 
make it a reality. Whatever else we do, we shall 
have to convince our allies in this area that we are (ore 
going to do our utmost to help them and that we Breet 
are not going to be deterred by any advice to BAs 
appease the Reds that we may receive from our uni 
European friends. vt 

US ( 


ave ¢ 
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LENTY of citizens must wonder about the double 
standards held by many liberals, here and abroad, 
about Communism. Here at home they are ex- 
tremely sensitive in reacting to 
any violation of man’s liberties. 
They denounce violence, injus- 


anese: be Feelings 
pat Captiation tice, and special privilege. Vhey 
doing | are against. state tyranny and 
t Asia buse of power. These same persons seem to apply entirely 
k in MMerent standards in situations involving Communism. Most 
The @ them were openly friendly to the Soviet Union during 


Thai- united-front days of 1935-1939. When the Hitler-Stalin 
1, and ect Was broken in 1941, they’ outdid themselves praising 
mili. # heroic resistance of the Soviet l nion. After Korea they 
nail fere forced to condemn Red aggression, but they did not 


gem at ease in the process. 

On every possible occasion they take a mild and “tem- 
CCOM- grate” view of the Communist question. Domestically they 
Ourse fise civil-liberties problems in relation to Congressional 
listed jvestigations. In regard to foreign relations, they tend to 
thout - recognition of Red China, friendliness toward neu- 
rance filist India, and annoyance toward Chiang Kai-shek. 

> and Booch liberals have no inhibitions about denouncing 
e the _ Spain and in trying to keep it out of the society of 
olicy ions. Yet, even conceding all the worst things that have 


» the fen charged against Franco, nothing has been said which 


buld compare with the cruelties of Red China, which liber- 
s would admit into the U.N. Such is the double standard. 
ream, pit would take a psychiatrist to delve into all the com- 
iddle Wexities of motivation involved. But one partial explana- 
HONS. jon casts quite a bit of light on the subject. These liberals 
oups. guilt feelings about capitalism. They were trained to 
such gard the capitalist system as the root of many important 
they Bcial evils. 


three 

it to FNTELLECTUALLY, they might admit that American 
inese capitalism has changed sharply for the better in the 
than last two decades. But emotionally their allegiance is 


still with the groups that would 
replace capitalism with a_ so- 


the ianiss ee Tr 
tissimo cialist economy. They must op- 


Y tO Anti-Com nis ; . 
shall caine pose Communist tyranny, but 


ie: they do this with reluctance and 
- are *sret. They hate to find themselves grouped with Wall 

C We Greet in the struggle between the two systems. 
€ to PAs a result, they use every possible occasion to treat Com- 
our Bunism lightly, both at home and abroad. While their minds 
y that Red tyranny is wrong, their hopes are for a miracu- 
us change that will somehow make Communism acceptable. 
™ as happens with many of us, their emotions gradually 

~ lor their thinking. 

; lhis explains much of the activities, not only of American 
berals, but also of the British Labor Party, German Trade 
ions, continental socialists, and the Indian followers of 
ehru. To them the United States is the brassy symbol of a 


gorous capitalism. Every excuse to blame us, and every 


cuse to interpret Communist actions kindly, is seized. 
| Admittedly this is not all the picture. Other motives must 
I 
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IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


United Press 
This S. African boy kneels to pray in Johannesburg’s 
Church of Christ the King for justice, as he and his kin are 
removed by the government to new Location outside city 
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United Press 
Chancellor Adenauer listens pensively during debate 
on rearmament. Vote brought victory to the Chancellor. 
Now Germany can have its place among nations of West 


é 





Associated Pre 88 
In Japan, Premier Hatoyama led Conservatives to victory 
in recent elections. Japan will remain pro-Western, but 
some issues will get touchier: e.g., trade with Red China 





y United Press 
Pope Pius XII has recovered enough to assume more of his 
Vatican duties. Here he chats with Cardinal Constan- 
tini at meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
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be considered as well. There is the effort to justify to the public 1 
selves their high enthusiasms of the nineteen thirties a oterie | 
forties about the Soviet Union. The fact that the Chy pnemies 
is deep in the struggle against Communism may _ influen We | 
some. The saying ‘“Anti-Catholicism is the Anti-Semitism , nothing 
the liberal” is more than a witty remark. But the deep wy hing ¢ 
happiness with capitalism is probably the most powerglg. 
factor in the liberal mind. 







REVIEW of the President’s Congress-given author 
to defend Formosa even at the risk of war sugges 


N 
this line of meditation: The value of his authority , 
a deterrent to a Red-sponsorg 
: ; war rests squarely on one fa 
Our War On The ; . eee Roe i 
oa F It rests on his disposition to tah 
ome Front . 
the most effective measures #fomet 


quash any Red operation whi@pivers 
could seriously compromise the Nationalist hold on Fe 
mosa. The more passive he promises to be, the more rea@ ase te 
the mainland Communists will be to gamble. how W: 
Whittle down the to apply hi 
authority and you whittle down the value of the authori 


President’s disposition 4 
asier. 


At p 
\ the 
ver, | 


as a war deterrent. 

Well, as sure as fate, the whittlers have been plying the 
jackknives. From the usual quarters have come Characteristif orc 
attempts to confuse, to intimidate, and to  sidetrack t —_ 
President. The effect of this strategy—if the President id 
for it—would be to worsen the position of the United St uf 
and improve that of the enemy. Oddly enough, this seems t 
be the ambition which gnaws at many prominent citizel 


who mysteriously manage to retain public respect. 


isarra 
nd p1 
nally, 

rhis 


perjur 





For instance, insinuations have been dropped which a per 
obviously intended to persuade him to make the Formoyy om 
affair an overmatch, War. The o 


similar to the Korean 


insinuations have taken the form of complacent assumptio! he 
that—in the event of an attack—our role will be strictly d ee 
fensive. We will not bomb mainland supply bases, stagiy ies 
points, and war industries. As for “hot pursuit’—chasing a ae 
tacking enemy planes back to the mainland and_ shooti iad 
them down over their home grounds—well, maybe, but that berjun 
the limit. In other words, they would have us pit a crippl eal 
Pekinese against a well-conditioned panther and lay our b ys 
on the dog. 

sad pt it. 


HERE has been much cheeky prodding of the Pres 
dent to overlook a conquest which would proceed } 





nibbles rather than bites. Thus, one at a time, the Re 
would be permitted to consun# 
all of the China coastal islandg 
with the exception of the Pesce&sk 
ee 


Has The Preside 
Changed His Mind? 





dores and Formosa. Or, perhaps 
only Formosa. Or, perhaps in 
few months, not even Formosa. 





There have been predictions—which have looked more lik - 
nudges—to the effect that in a litthe more than a year Indi fol 
will have supplanted Nationalist China in the U.N. Securit bis | 
Council and Red China will have a U.N. seat. c “ 

Acting as banderilleros in this needling of the Presidet \n 
have been Britain, Nehru, Dr. Hammarskjold, civil servant ( 
—like Justice Douglas and Senators Lehman and Humphre' an 
—who overextend their diplomatic talent, and the mys a 
teriously coy Americanism of certain stuffy metropolital _. 
newspapers. — . . ae 

The question is: How is the President reacting? 2 

Unhappily, we don’t know. He has said that he will nol .. 
tip his hand to the enemy. But that means he will not ti a 
his hand to the American public, either. Is he softening (Wipe. 
and beginning to lurch mentally under the bombardmet! 4 


of foreign diplomats and domestic windbags? And, eventu hi 
: ; ; ae, : Phic 

ally, who is going to count most with him, the big unvocal 
a 
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0 the ublic which wants security for the free world, or the little 
“ies aufterie of headline hogs who are forever mooning over our 
Chur nemies? 

nflueng We don’t know. His Congressional authorization had 
itism othing to say about that. But that authorization makes one 
leep w hing clear: The issue of the Formosa business will be as 
OWES h President Eisenhower's responsibility as the issue of 
he Korea business was the responsibility of President Tru- 


N February 24, in Albany, N. Y., before the State As- 
sembly Ways and Means Committee, a group of thirty- 
six speakers urged “modernization” of the state’s mar- 
riage and divorce laws. With 
characteristic anesthesia to logic, 


Lority 


the speakers claimed that their 
n whi@iverce 


on Fe 


aim was not to make divorce 
easier. They merely wanted to 
ase tensions in marriage and promote reconciliations, And 
how was this to be done? You guessed it. By making divorce 
asier. 

\t present, the only ground for divorce in New York State 
s the adultery of one’s partner. Prospecting divorcees, how- 
ver, frequently invoke a fictitious alultery to obtain the 
livorce. Shysters can be retained to stage the adultery, com 


re read 


»ply if 


uthoriy 


ng the 
UCLeristi 


ack d a with hotel bedroom in the precise measure of suggestive 
lent fe isarray, a partner in iniquity rented from a casting office 
Stat nd presented in a convincing condition of dishabille, and. 
see Bally, the raid with witnesses. 

CHUZESE This legal vaudeville is, of course, a blend of fraud and 
oi erjury. But the parties are so intent on getting shed 


{each other that such minor considerations do not inhibit 
fem. 
Such is the situation which the speakers in Albany claim 


Formos 


Thes 


MPU be cured by making divorce easier. By permitting di 
ictly d orce for such reasons, presumably. as “incompatibility” and 
apt ental cruelty,” the state will mysteriously ease tensions in 
Piet larriage and spur reconciliations. Just as mysteriously the 
. — moral level of the community will rise. Those who will now 
Ot Ut perjure themselves and compound a fraud in their hunger 
py 0 unburden themselves of a mate, will. if their heart’s desire 
s facilitated by law, heroically refuse to avail themselves 

it. Such is the curious logic of the matter. 
ie Pres ; ; Ste oc . 
ame HIS phenomenon of curing divorce by facilitating it 


a corresponds to the well-known fact that the way to 
he et . ° ° . 
cure an alcoholic is not by keeping him off liquor, but 





consum es... : 

| istandd by presenting him with a case ol 
stant 2 

ic Pes&sk The 

perhapPAAts** 


the best bourbon and a conven 
ient bed. Thus you will ease 
his temptation and promote 


aps in ? / aie 
sobriety. A Methodist minister 

a Fason hand to advocate liberalizing the present law. There 
( “ ene 
on teal Was not, however, the familiar sonorous reference to the 
< Id ‘ : . . 

. Holy Bible as the supreme arbiter of right and wrong. Could 
Security = 


this be because Our Lord’s biblical comment on divorce was 
10 more liberal than the current law of New York? 
\n Episcopalian minister took a veiled crack at the Catho 
i Church for its dissent to plans for “streamlining” the 
production of marriage casualties. He said: “Each Church 
a adequate machinery for the enfercement of its own 
anon law. But it has no right to have its canon law in- 
Orporated into the law of the land.” 
\s for that, we wonder about the adequacy of the 
monical machinery of the Episcopal Church when, for 
Bi se 7 stance, it desires to demote a Brooklyn minister for head 
: up a “subversive” organization. 

nd we wonder, too, if it isn’t Protestant canon law 
hich the reverend commentator would like to substitute 
x the present legislation of the State of New York. 
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Religious News 
Giorgio La Pira, Mayor of Florence, Italy, relaxes at home 
with his birds. Noted for his Franciscan spirit, La Pira 
believes that Christian love can solve all of the world’s ills 






United Press 


AFL’s George Meany, left, and CIO’s Walter Reuther shake 
on the merger of their unions. Union of two groups 
will help prevent many costly jurisdictional strikes 





Harris & Ewing 
Civil Defense head Val Peterson discusses CD problem with 
Sen. Kefauver, right, at Senate hearing. Peterson urges 
evacuation of cities under attack. Question: How to do it? 
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Religious News Photo 


New trends in Church architecture are shown by modern 
Church of St. Albert the Great in California. Design won 
annual Church Property Administration competition 








Archbishop Cushing of Boston celebrates first Mass in 
“Our Lady of the Railways” Chapel in city’s South Station. 
railway 


embodies a 


Chapel 
14 


motif in its decorations 





Views in Brief 





























Funny Business. A report from the University of 
fornia states that Americans spend an average of 100 millig 
dollars each year for comics, more than they spend for 
entire book supply for elementary and secondary schoo 
Such figures make one wonder if outlawing sex and _ hory 
comics is enough. Perhaps more basic are the questions: 
we wasting money that is seriously needed for schools ay 
teachers? Are we reading books that—even when “clean” 
us with idle thoughts and keep us from understanding mo 
fully the real meaning of our lives? Avoiding moral evil 
not really enough; our minds must be converted—our thinf 
ing remade. 


Crime Cut. At a recent study on education, a warden h 
the solution for cutting down crime: teach mathematic 
this would lead students to think logically and make th 
The educators clapp 
One would like to think that the warden was simply pulli 
their leg and that they were just being polite. Their serioy 


virtuous when they came of age. 


ness, one fears, will be reflected in the schools’ confusi . 
" 
about how to make good men as well as good mathemimfi 


( ans. mae" 


Naturally. Democracies run the risk of trusting in Ro 
seau’s belief that “man is naturally good, loving justice a 
order: that there is not any original perversity in the huma 
heart.” 
death on the Cross refutes this, reminding us of the wou 
of sin in our nature: our darkened intellect, ow 
will, our inclination Perhaps our failure { 
remember this may account for less discipline in the hom 
less training in government in public lif 
and less humility before God. Democracies can succeed 


For if this is true, democracies will succeed. Christ al : 
os 
weakene 


toward evil. 


/ 
H 


school, less 
men are good, But men must become good by the grace 4 
God. 


The Threat of the Bomb. Traffic experts and civil defe 
leaders are at odds on what to do with the people who 
caught in our major cities during an H-Bomb attack. Eva 
ate them, say the C.D. heads. Impossible, reply the traf 
men. All of which leaves the problem children a little d ( 
concerted by to a crisp like P 
rasher of bacon. To anyone who commutes daily in and o 


visions of themselves done 
of big cities, evacuation is obviously no answer. Any 
tempt at evacuating New York, for example, would mere 
guarantee that everyone would be well-done. ' 
Common sense dictates other alternatives, based on reco 
nition that the threat of The Bomb has brought an entirel 
new factor into city planning:  B Dispersal of industry @ I 
population into areas less vulnerable to attack; 2. A traf 
revolution in and around our major cities, possibly inclu 


ing special, cheaply built, for-emergency-only highwayheme 
3. Banning of the H-Bomb as a weapon with no practitdy. , 


military use that is not also immoral. Finally, while th@y, 
traffic and C.D. people seem to be losing their heads, I . 
hope the citizenry can keep theirs. 


pswe. 
ta’ 
es a 
Taxes. While the man in the street is dutifully paying lap , 
year’s income tax, Congress has been debating next year }pyld 
The Democrats have advocated a $20 tax cut for everybod§deq 
The President and the GOP have turned thumbs dow 
While a good argument can be made for no tax cuts now OfTp, 





in the near future, the GOP position appears just a biigntit 





inconsistent with last year’s reductions in favor of busines} y 
Any taxpayer would like a little louder jingle in his pockqijgy, 
but it seems to us he would be glad to settle for a little coffegy 
sistency. If a little louder jingle in business pockets hel sre 
the economy, it should do the same in consumer pockets. ed 
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Going shopping? Most businessmen make honest claims about 
The F.T.C. protects you against those who don’t 


products. 


FEW months ago, the tired eyes 
of Americans were greeted by an 
optical company with an adver- 
or proclaiming “Big News to Mil- 
ns of Spectacle Wearers.” 
It was big indeed. For 


news, by 


Mswering the advertisement one could 


ta “Sensational device” for testing the 
¢s at home, and by ordering from the 
mone could get a pair of glasses that 
buld correct vision defects—with the 
Med advantage of winning “freedom 





ist a bij 
busines 
) pocks 
ittle co 
ets hel 
ockets. 
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“- outrageous prices.” 

That advertisement is not likely to 
iitinue appearing very long. When it 
ll under the 20-20 vision of the Federal 
a Commission, that agency issued 
omplaint charging the company with 
‘representation. The commission al- 
bed that the advertisement conveyed 
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F.T.C. Chairman Howrey: He’s on the consumer’s side 








the impression that the company’s glasses 
would suit all persons; whereas, in fact, 
they would correct vision only in_ per- 
sons forty years of age or older who 
had no astigmatism or eye disease and 
who required only simple magnifying 
or reducing lenses. 

The complaint the optical 
company was just one of hundreds that 
the every year. Al- 
though it is not one of the more highly 
publicized government the 
F.T.C. has been protecting the Ameri- 
1938 
preyed upon by unscrupulous business 
concerns. 

Most 
course, are honest, but a minority recog- 
The 


be to 


against 


commission issues 


agencies, 


can consumer since from being 


American businessmen, — of 


nize no code of ethics. sole aim 


of this minority seems to bam- 


THE 
HOUSEWIFE’ 


Ever get caught on the wrong 
end of bad bargain? Take your 
troubles to the F.T.C. 


It’s there just to help you 





by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 


















Harris & Ewing 


boozle the housewife and separate her 
from her husband’s hard-earned dollars. 
How much these sharpers extract from 
the American public in a year no one 
knows definitely. But the sum is large 
and would be much larger if the F.T.C. 
was not constantly cracking down on 
shady merchandisers. 

The long arm of the Federal Trade 
Commission fraud 
in the merchandising of every 
product that goes into the 


reaches out to stop 
almost 
\merican 
home: foods, drugs, cosmetics, house- 
hold appliances, furs and other wearing 
apparel, even health and accident insur- 
ance policies. It wages war on monopo- 
listic pricing, price-faking, mislabeling, 
and what it calls “bait advertising.” 
Two of the most im- 


portant battles for the consumer in re- 


commission’s 


15 








cent months were directed at the sky- 
rocketing price of coffee and the 
misleading advertising of certain firms 
selling health and accident insurance. 
Although most F.T.C. investigations are 
inspired by complaints, these two were 
initiated on 
tion. 


the commission’s Own mo- 

At the height of the coffee price rise, 
after the retail price had risen about 
twenty-five cents a pound, the commis- 
sion, through Chairman Edward F. 
Howrey, ordered an investigation to 
determine whether trading in coffee fu- 
tures on the Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
was responsible for the sharp price rise. 

The coffee trade’s excuse for the price 
advance was a purported failure of the 
Brazilian crop because of a frost in 1953. 
In July, 1954, the F.T.C, issued a report 
admitting that the frost damage would 
justify a moderate increase in coffee 
prices, but concluding that “no actual 
current shortage in the volume of coffee 
moving to market would 
plain the price increase.” It 


fully ex- 
also. re- 
ported “no basis for finding that pres- 
ent prices of coffee are justified by either 
present or prospective conditions of de- 
mand and supply.” 


HE exhaustive report was sent to 

Congress with recommendations for 
legislation to correct trading practices. 
Congress has not yet enacted the recom- 
mended legislation, but the price of 
coffee has dropped substantially. 


“The American housewife took care 
of that situation,” chuckles PGad B. 
Morehouse, chief of the commission’s 


compliance division. “When she read 
of our report, she curtailed her coffee 
buying and forced the prices down.” 
Even so, the F.T.C. hasn’t eased up 
on the coffee traders. Last October it 
issued a complaint against the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., chal- 
lenging its “restrictive contract in cof- 
fee futures trading” as 
restraint of trade.” 
More important to the American fam- 
ily than the price of coffee is financial 
protection against loss of health or in- 
jury through 
fair-dealing 


“an unlawful 


accident. 
insurance 


Many sound, 
companies are 
selling this type of insurance. But last 
year the F.T.C. decided that twenty- 
three companies were “too generous in 
extolling the virtues of their particular 
policies and not meticulous enough in 
the disclosure of their exceptions.” 

These companies, according to the 
commission, were collecting annual 
premiums of about $325,000,000, repre- 
senting about one-third of the total ac- 
cident and health coverage on an indi- 
vidual policy basis in the United States. 

A typical charge was that a company’s 
advertising the impression 
that policies would remain in effect as 


conveyed 
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long as the policyholder paid his prem- 
iums; whereas, in fact, the policies were 
renewable each premium period only at 
the option of the company. 
the companies 


Some of 
made representations 
that benefits in certain cases were pay- 
able for life, though the payments were 
reduced to 50 per cent after the policy- 
holder’s sixty-fifth birthday. 
Action by the F.T.C. usually 
ates in one of three ways: a consumer 
who has been taken in by a misleading 


"10 l- 
origi 


sales practice complains; a competitor 
who has been hurt complains; or, as in 
the case of the coffee price rise, the com- 
mission acts on its own information 
without waiting for a complaint. 

Many of the complaints come from 
housewives, laboriously written out in 
longhand. Occasionally these missives 
are amusing. Not long ago a farmer 
wrote that one of his cows drank some 
water that contained anti-freeze and got 
sick. His complaint was that the label 
on the anti-freeze should have warned 
that it was not good for cows. The com- 
mission, which tries to be reasonable, 
thought that this was expecting 
much from the labeler. 

When a complaint is received, the 
commission assigns it to a team from its 
600-man investigating staff. If the in- 
vestigation tends to bear out the com 
plaint, the F.T.C. asks the accused firm 
to agree to discontinue its false claims. 
\bout half Against those which 
refuse, a complaint is issued, a hearing 


too 


do. 


held, and, if the evidence warrants, an 
order issued. Should the aecused refuse 
to obey the order, a suit is filed in a 
United States district court. The pen- 
alty for is stiff. It can be 
$5,000 a day for each offense, but actu- 
ally the average penalty imposed by the 
courts is about $1,000 a day. 

One of the most widely practiced 
forms of deception is mislabeling. Un- 
til the enactment of the truth-in-furs 
act in 1952 and the wool labeling act in 
1939, misbranding was rife in the fur 
and wearing apparel businesses. Both 
acts, incidentally, were supported in 


violation 


Congress by the commission to 
strengthen its hand in stamping out 


deceit. 

Until the passage of the fur labeling 
act, for example, garments made of rab- 
bit, one of the cheapest furs, were of- 
fered to the housewife under 100 dif- 
ferent names. Rabbit was advertised as 
“minklet,” “beaver rat,”  ‘“mendoza 
” “Baltic lion” —anything but rab- 
The consumer who knew nothing 


beaver, 
bit. 





about furs was completely at the me 
of the salesman. 

But today, dealers in furs must sy 
the true English name of the anip 
from which the fur comes, the coun 
of origin, whether the skin is natura 
color or dyed, whether the garment 
made of whole skins or from scraps 
trimmings. Since the passage of | 
act, says Harvey H. Hannah II, chie| 
the wool and fur division, fur adver 
ing has improved “1,000 per cent.” } 
false advertising still crops up now ; 
then. Only recently the commisi 
charged a firm with labeling a fur “al 
tian mink,” when, as a matter of fy 
the mink had never seen the Aleutia 

False advertising of wool oa 
also is declining, although the comm 
sion is currently combating false bal 
ing of cashmere, vicuna, and misrepy 
sentations of the wool-batting content 











comforters. Before the passage of 
wool labeling act, blankets were ad 
tised as “100 per cent wool,” when th 
actually contained as little as 5 per c 
wool. Underwear was represented as 
wool, when the only wool in the g 
ment was in the thread with which 
buttons were sewed on. Such wild cai 
are seldom seen today. Yet, only a 
weeks ago, the commission had to a 
twelve firms to stop using the wo 
“wool” to describe imported rugs whi 
were not 100 per cent wool. 





Another type of textile which 
given the F.T.C. a great deal of trou 
are flammable fabrics. The sale of t 
type of garment first came to the @ 
mission’s attention eight years 4 
when reports poured in from all pa 
of the country that boys had _ bee 
burned while wearing cowboy _ pai 
made of flammable long-pile synthe 
fabrics. Recently the commission } 
had complaints about the sale of 1 
coats made of pyrolin, which is nit 
cellulose. 


S in the case of furs and wool, | 
F.T.C. “lobbied” for a law banni 
manufacture or sale of highly flammal 
synthetic fibers. Most domestic text 
manufacturers supported the act, whi 
went into effect July 1, 1954. Since thd 


compliance by domestic manufactur 


has been good. Currently, however, |) 
commission is having trouble with ij 
ported textiles, chiefly a flammable lig 
weight scarf made in Japan. 

Some of the false claims made | 
drugs, foods, cosmetics, and other pr 
ucts are unbelievably fantastic. T! 
commission’s chief compliance offi 
recalls that a manufacturer of a bred 


fast cereal featured in its pectin 
9 


fictitious character who was supposed 
have waxed strong by eating the cere 
He was built up as a model for childré 

This was all right with the F.T 
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since the cereal was nutritious. But when 
the manufacturer informed its youth- 
ful customers that the strongman-hero’s 
mother was in the hospital and that 
unless they ate more of the company’s 
product the hero would not be able to 
ay her hospital bills, the commission 
decided things had gone too far. 

One of the most curious cases of mis- 
branding that has come to the notice 
of the commission in a long time is that 
of a firm which sold aluminum cooking 
utensils, yet claimed that the utensils 
contained only a negligible amount of 
aluminum. The company also warned 
prospective customers that food cooked 


cooked in aluminum was dangerous to 
health. 

The advertising of one publishing 
company even looked beyond the grave. 
It offered for sale a “will package,” a 
kit which would enable anyone to write 
a sure-fire, unbreakable will without 
the assistance of a lawyer. The com- 
mission forced the firm to discontinue 
the claim that use of the kit would give 
any person sufficient legal knowledge to 
write a valid will, unbreakable in any 
state, 

Another thriving type of misrepresen- 
tation is what the commission calls “bait 
advertising.” A firm advertised a rebuilt 





Chairman Howrey testifies on coffee prices. He found no 
shortage to justify the big price jump. Housewives listened 


in aluminum utensils was dangerous to 
health. Investigation by the commis- 
sion developed that the producer of the 
aluminum utensils knocking his 
own product in an effort to meet com- 
petition from a 


was 


manufacturer of a 
stainless steel utensil who also was mak- 
ing the same or stronger representations 
about the dangers of cooking in alum- 
inum. The manufacturer of the stainless 
steel utensils even went 
state that food cooked in 
“caused cancer.” 


so far as to 


aluminum 


The F.T.C. experts found that there 
was no basis for the adverse representa- 
tions made about aluminum utensils. 
So the commission proceeded against 
the manufacturer of the aluminum uten- 
ils for falsely stating that his products 
contained almost no aluminum and 
against the manufacturer of the stain- 
less steel utensils for claiming that food 


April, 1955 


Harris & Ewing 


vacuum cleaner, “good as new,” for $9. 
This, the commission found, was merely 
a lure to induce a housewife to admit a 
salesman for a demonstration. Once in- 
side the the salesman quickly 
sought to convince the housewife that 
the rebuilt machine was no good and 


do« Dm 


tried to sell her a new one costing $75, 
which he just happened to have outside 
in his car. 

In the files are com- 
plaints against firms which use ques- 


commission’s 


tionnaires as a device for getting a busy 
housewife to listen to a door-to-door 
complaint brought 
against the publisher of an_ encyclo- 
pedia, whose salesmen represented that 
they were making a survey of the view- 
ing habits of radio and television listen- 
ers. After asking a number of questions 
about favorite programs, listening times, 
commercials, and the like, the salesman 


salesman. <A was 


finally would come to the heart of the 
matter by suggesting that purchase of 
the encyclopedia would greatly enhance 
the housewife’s enjoyment of the pro- 
grams. 

Another form of come-on advertising 
is the ‘“how-to-make-money-at-home” 
type. The commission recently cracked 
down on a company which informed 
housewives that could make from 
$15 to $50 a week at home addressing 
envelopes. It turned out that the house- 
wife was expected to send letters to her 
friends asking them to buy a plastic 
apron which the company manufac- 
tured. Only if she made sales would 


she get any money for her trouble. 
WAY to make money at home pro- 


A posed by another company was to 


grow mushrooms. For 


they 


a price the com- 
pany would supply mushroom spawn and 
fertilizer and buy the 
they had been grown. But the company 
ran afoul of the F.T.C. 
that mushrooms can be grown any time 
of the year 
when, in fact, they 


mushrooms after 
by representing 


under usual conditions, 


require a controlled 
temperature below 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit; that mushroom beds have no odo1 
and hence can be installed in a 
room in the home, when, actually, they 
produce a highly offensive odor. 


spare 


One of the most troublesome misrep- 
resentations the commission has to deal 
with are comparative price advertise- 
ments. A jewelry company, for example, 


recently advertised a ring that “was 
$249, now $119.” Actually, the higher 
price was strictly fictitious; the com- 


pany had never attempted to sell the 
ring at that price. More wary hucksters 
“$5,000 for $1,500.” 
Against this type of gross deception the 


advertise a value 


commission has difficulty moving, be- 


cause value is a matter of judgment 
that is hard to establish in 
Substantial the volume of 


complaints passing through the commis- 


courts. 
though 


sion’s mill may be, Commissioner Lowell 
B. Mason has repeatedly pointed out 
that many 

“Whenever a 
engaged in by 
he says, “I have found that as a general 


violators £0 undetected. 
bad 


a group ol companies,” 


business habit is 


rule the same bad business habit is apt 
to be repeated throughout the industry. 
The very element of competition leads 
to widespread repetition of misleading 
claims.” 

Yet, despite his long dealings with the 
unscrupulous businessman, Mason _ has 
come to the that 
people are honest.” 

“IT have told this 
writer, “the business comes 
mostly from business itself, and once the 


conclusion business 
“inherently 
often 


said,” he 


good in 


Federal Trade Commission sets the pat- 
tern 99 per those supplying 
housewives’ needs follow that pattern.” 


cent of 
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EMEMBER the way you smiled 
as Uncle John—a kind, old man, 
but always a little strange—snuck 
mto his den, furtively tucking little 
packets out of sight? Or the nights his 
late-burnine light worried you, because 


you knew he was still up sucking hinges 


and straining his bilocaled eyes over 


odd stamps and blurred postmarks? 


Phat’s all 


changed 


now Phe queer 
uncle is admired as a man ol parts, a 
man with an eye for the future. “Those 


little stamps he fooled around with have 
become currency, like dia 
bullion 1 hic 


to the 


world-wide 
monds or credit) for thi 
change goes Postal Department 
hate to admit it 
make, the 
And Uncle 


prayer ts probably 


even thoueh they may 


The more mistakes they 


Whore 


valuable the stamp John’s 


most) lervent 


that 
thre enegraver’s machinery ects louled up 
or that the 
In 1847 the 
ine the 


the bill 


inspector has a hangover 
Post: Othe stopped mak 


person who Vol the 


letter pay 
It decided to print stamps and 


make the sender pay. After all, the letter 
was his idea. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, 
mad Edson got the contract. The print 


ng was not something to be proud of, 
By 1851 the design of the one-cent blue 


was almost a this 


MODSLPOSILN Poday 


muserable stamp ts worth seventy-five 


hundred dollars 


People adjusted casily to stamps. ‘I hey 
were soon washing olf the ink and re 


using them. In [861 sold 


some snitcher 
the idea of impressing grills on the back 


of the stamps. It’s the same thing that’s 


used on checks today. But there were 
flaws in the machinery and after a while 
the grills were uneven. ‘Today, a five 


cent copy with the grill 


thirty-five 


pontine up 


sells for dollars 


hundred 
The first: two-colored stamp appeared 
in 1869. ‘The die, of had 


into the press LWice Keven printers nod; 


course, to go 


a tew sheets 


came out with the center 
portrait: reversed These were the first 
inverted stamps The — filteen-cent, 


twenty-lour- cent, and thirty-cent copies 


are selling for ten 


thousand, six thou 


sand, and 


eight) thousand dollars reé 
spectively 


There’s an 


exciting story about the 


airmail stamp of 1918. ‘Phe twenty-fouw 
cent stamp was blessed with two colors 
Lhe first day they went on sale, an cage 
young man walked into a post office in 

asked for a 
the stamps Lhe 


Washington and sheet of 


clerk 


young 


post othce 


lool; he 
afflicted 
your | 


was nobody's knew the 


Hah Was 


with the same dis 


case as ncle 


John. He quietly 
young man that he had a 
a hundred with the airplane 
What he asked for 


information 


informed the 
sheet ol 
reversed. this bit of 
But the 
the sheet to 
Scott Stamp and Coin Company in New 
York for ten thousand 


we do not know. 


next day the man offered 


dollars. 
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STAMPS CAN 
MAKE YOU 
RICH 


Stamp collecting is more 


than pastime; it’s business 


by ARTHUR VICTORSON 


Scott refused, not because they didn’t 
the interest, but be- 
know 


have the money or 


cause they wanted to how many 


other reversed airplanes were flying 


around. By this time the Secret Service 
had got wind of these goings on and 


tried to pressure the young man into 
returning the sheet because it was irreg 
ularly issued. But stamp collectors—with 
all due apologies to your Uncle—can be 


The 


the sheet was his. 


very unreasonable. young man 
He offered it to 
reputable dealer in 
Philadelphia. On the order of Colonel 
Green, they paid fifteen thousand dol 


lars. 


knew 


tugene Klein, a 


The Postal Department was adept at 
making other mistakes. One inspector 
was slightly blind. He 
few sheets of the 


color was re- 


sponsible for a four- 
cent Columbian Exposition stamp being 
run off in deep blue instead of aqua 
marine. If Uncle John has one in his 
album, he probably paid a thousand dol 


lars for it. 





The postman is not the only one who 
rings Sometimes the _ printer 
strikes the plate twice and makes a doy. 
ble impression on the face of a stamp, 


twice. 


The normal three-cent 1851 stamp is not } 
worth much. But if it has a double im. | 
pression, don’t throw it away. It’s worij 
thirty-five hundred dollars. 

And don’t think that Uncle John 
doesn’t strain his eyes on the secmingly 
uninteresting perforations on stamps 
He has a better chance of finding some 
thing peculiar here than anywhere else 
There is hardly an issue that doesn’t 
have some stamps perforated one way | 
and imperforated another. One ol the 
most famous is the eight-cent Trans-Mis 
1898. A pair would 
bring him fifteen hundred dollars. 


sissippi stamp ol 


Once the numbers on the stamps got 
mixed up. This is like giving someone 
the wrong name or going about under | 
lalse pretenses. This happened to the 
1916-17 two-cent stamp with the Wash. § 
head. If Uncle John 
going through a batch of them very 
carefully, he’s probably looking for the | 
ones marked five cents instead olf two 
Don’t make fun of him. An impertorated 


ington you see 





valued at hundred | 


and fifty dollars. 


sheet is seventeen 


' 


and shameful 
though no stamp collector would toss 
them aside just to save his reputation. 
Not all of the mistakes that are made 
printing stamps are due to carelessness 
Some of them are quite deliberate. When § 
this happens, the stamps are not allowed 
to stray aimlessly about in public. Under 
the watchful eye of those in charge, they 
are placed protectively in the hands ol 


sinister 


S OME valuable stamps have a wal 


history, : 





friends and fellow politicians. 

About 1880, the Post Office Depart. | 
ment thought it would be interesting to 
have a permanent collection of all the 
stamps they had printed. They had to 
reprint a large number of stamps from 
CXistit 


or from newly made plates. A} 
certain Mr. Mandell was given charge ol 
this work. 

Instead of cash payment for his serv: 
ices, Mr. Mandell asked only for all the 
left-overs from this special printing, 
Che Postal Department agreed. Nov | 
Mr. Mandell’s request was not entirely ! 
disinterested. Nor was the Postal De 
partment’s agreement entirely above 
The stamps he received began 
to appear in stamp marts at high prices 
Today they are among the 
pensive stamps you can pick up. 

So don’t make fun of your Uncle 
John. He's not exactly wasting his time 
He may end up a millionaire; or somé 
day he may come home in a brand-new 
It could happen to you—if you 
looked carefully at those stamps. Its 


a 
1g 


board. 


most ex 





==, 


car. 
happening every day. 
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S Wor ey 
A German Jesuit brings 


John 
‘mingly § Christianity to the workers, 
Stamps 
y some changing their ideas. 
re else ; : 
doa Under his direction, a new 
ne Way § ® 

ta life moves over the land 
ins-Mis. § 

would | 


rs. by ANTHONY B. ATAR 


nps got 
mmMecone 





under | 

to the | ATHER Franz Prinz, a humble Jesuit 
Wash. § priest in Munich, cares little for head- 
e John lines or personal tributes. His work, 
m very however, has left a powerful imprint on 
for the | contemporary German life. 

ol two Father Prinz is now about forty-nine 
lorated years old. Vigorous and tireless, he is 


undred 


the mainspring of a multitude of activ- 
ities. 

Like most members of the Jesuit Or- 
der, Father Prinz had a difficult time 
under Nazi rule. Expressing his con- 


a more 
history, 


ld wal 


atation 
e mad¢ 


victions openly in his sermons, he at- 
tracted the attention of the Nazi bosses. 
They forbade him to preach. Eventually 











essness. E thrown into a concentration camp, 
. When Father Prinz emerged from it only to be 
illowed inducted into the army. 
Under When the war came, he was sent as a 
re, they private to the front lines, seeing action 
inds ol ¢ on both the western and the Russian 
fronts. In 1944, Hitler issued a decree 
Depart forbidding all Jews and Jesuit priests to 
ting to serve in the army lest the German uni- 
all the § form be disgraced by such subhumans. 
had to} As a result, Father Prinz was released 
»s from from military service. He now keeps his 
ates. A] Nazi-issued discharge order as a badge 
arge ol of honor. 

After the war, in an effort to resolve 
is serv some of the acute postwar problems, Fa- 
all the | ther Prinz visited the hardest stricken 
rinting places and attended labor meetings at 

Now which he debated in public with fanati- 

ntirel) cal Marxists. 
al De | This is what Father Prinz himself 
above wrote of his findings: “Catholics had 
ell abandoned the Church, been divorced, 
prices turned Communist, and had become 
Ost eX completely cut off from parish influence. 
p- : a In Munich I organized meetings for the 
Unck entire membership of factories and in- 
is time vited everyone to attend. On such occa- 
r some eu — eet j 

—_ 

‘ rt 
* a a ip ANTHONY 8B. ATAR, authority on inter- 

’ ag national affairs, has made an extended survey 
rs. Its Photos by Hannes Rosenberg of economic conditions in Germany, where he 


Mr. Atar listens closely as Fr. Prinz discusses his program is at present working for Radio Free Europe 








Fr. Prinz talks with a worker in 
Munich factory. Christian cells are 
formed in the factories and offices 





Fr. 
the 
tian 


Prinz has close 
workers. Each 
answers to 


contact’ with 
cell seeks chris- 
everyday problems 


sions I 
Cialists 


got in personal contact with So 
and Communists. It shat 
tering experience to observe how far 
these people had been estranged from 
the Church. Even though many of them 
had spent their youth in Christian su 
roundings, they understood Christianity 
no longer.” ; 


Was a 


It was also a useful experience for the 
priest’s future activity to learn how mis- 
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taken some of the traditional European 
methods of organizing labor had been. 
The practice of dividing trade unions 
along ideological and religious lines, ap 
plied in Germany in pre-Nazi days, kept 
Christian non-Christian workers 
wide apart, members of Marxist unions 


and 


out of reach of Christian influence. 
\fter a labor meeting during which 
he spoke to a mainly Marxist audience 
about Catholic social teaching, the priest 
was approached by an aged worker, a 
unionist. The old man 
“Father, that I 
hear only now about the existence of a 


veteran Socialist 
asked simply: why is it 


Catholic social program?” Father Prinz 


He 


omissions had contributed to 


blushed with shame. realized how 
Christian 
the rise of anti-Christian and destructive 


movements in his country. 


UT of these trips grew a decision. 
() In 1946, a year alter the Nazi sur- 
render, Father Prinz together in 
Munich with a small group of friends d 


o 
got 


termined to find an answer to the moral, 
religious, and economic downtall of the 
German workers. men knew that 
the the Nazi State 
brought no adequate solution by itself. 
True, it did the evil 
which had been radiating anti-God and 
anti-human but Nazism had 
left in its wake a terrible vacuum which 


Dhese 
mere destruction ol 


eliminate power 


influence, 


explosive ideologies were only too eagel 
to fill. This called for immediate action. 

The 
tional 


not Conven- 
would The 
group concluded that, aside from mate 


remedy was easy. 


methods not suffice. 
rial help, a vigorous campaign toward 
back to the Ger 


man workers and changing their way of 


bringing Christianity 


thinking was the only way to save them 


from becoming a social tinderbox. They 
decided to form a new labor movement 
It was called: “Work Community ol 
Christian Workers.” 


Basing its technique on the example 


of Christian workers’ movements in 


France and Belgium, the group resolved 
to use people’s actual places of work as 


a base of operations. Factories, offices, 
railroad yards, and workshops became 
centers for penetration and Christian 
This is what 
this 


work is as 


cells were founded there. 


Father Prinz himself wrote about 


approach: “The place of 
the 
the 


govern- 


economic life as 
life. When 


laws o1 


much a cell in 


family is in national 
falls 


decrees 


family apart, no 


ment can save a nation from 
cells 
o the Chris 
economic or 
created,” 


Each of these cells was established Dy 


disaster. Similarly, When factory 


are formed in opposition 
lian spirit, no Christian 
social order can ever be 
the priest himself. In later stages, when 
trained leaders were available, the work- 
ers the ground, 
while Father Prinz came only to give the 


> 


themselves prepared 





finishing touch. The actual teaching, 
however, the explanation of the issues 
involved, and the setting up of the pro. 
gram of action, have always been the 
priest’s responsibility, 

Work Community of Christian Work. 
ers is a network of Christian factory 
cells kept together by 1 
between the leaders and by 
signed by 


steady contact 
tasks as. 
the priest in 
with the leaders. Since each cell is sup- 
posed to be the center of 


co-operation 


Christian 
fermentation in its respective plant or 
business, its members must always be 
prepared to bring forward a Christian 
solution to everyday problems. 

\s the network 


were 


more trained 
needed. -Special courses 


were inaugurated in Munich which soon 


erew, 


leaders 


developed into a regular night school 


for labor leaders. Its curriculum in- 


cludes such subjects as labor law, Chris 
tian theory and practice in business and 
industry, social and 


security, public 


speaking. Correspondence courses are 
offered fon 
munities or in 


those who live in small com- 
the 
schools are planned in other towns of 


country. Similar 
Germany. 

Work Community of Christian Work- 
ers is also a school of 


southet n 


democracy. Start- 
ing from the Christian tenet of respect 
for the human person, it trains the work- 
ers to respect one another's views and to 
accept the verdict of the majority. 


us look at some practical results 
of Work Community’s activity. 
The ball-bearing industry in Schwein- 
furt was the first place in the whole of 
West Germany 


came to terms with the management and 
returned en masse to work. Schweinfurt 


where striking workers 


used to be an explosive labor center run 
by Socialists, but after 
Work Community’s strenuous effort the 


several years of 


picture changed. Now in the four prin- 
cipal Christian 
workers have a clear majority in the 


ball-bearing factories, 


works councils, forty delegates against 
thirty-eight Socialists. This made the 
recent agreement possible which put 


Schweinfurt in the spotlight as an exam- 
ple of labor-management relations lor 
the country, 

In the Munich 
which used to be a typical Communist 
3,500 workers were repre- 
sented in the works councils by ten Com- 
munist and eight Socialist delegates. 
No Christian delegate had ever been 
up to the time when Father 
Prinz and his pupils came to the plant. 
Last year only five Communists were 
elected. The remaining twelve places 
were divided between Christian and So- 
cialist delegates. Numerous othe 
amples might be quoted. 

Starting in 1946 with six men, Work 
Community of Christian Workers has 


whole 


locomotive factory, 


stronghold, 


elected 
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expanded to sixteen major industrial 
cities of southern Germany, from the 
border of Czecho-Slovakia in the East 
to the Rhine in the West. 
Demoralized and confused labor, how- 
yer, has not been the sole concern of 
f Father Prinz and his friends. With the 
Nazi collapse, the very structure of so- 
ciety had broken down in Germany. Ex- 
hausted by years of struggle and persecu- 
tion, neither the Catholic Church 
the Protestant bodies had the strength to 
fill the vacuum. What German Catholic 
laymen needed most was to crystallize 


nor 


their ideas and to formulate a cohesive 
program that 
public opinion. 

Father Prinz tackle this 
; problem as well. He gathered a group 
of leading Catholic experts in the politi- 
cal, social, and economic and, 
F using again French and Belgian exam- 
ples as 1 pattern, founded an intellectual 
center called “The Catholic Social 
Week.” This brain trust prepared a set 
of principles to guide German Catholic 
postwar action in the basic fields of pub- 
lic life. Under the slogan. “Way out of 
the emergency,” the first plenary session 
of the Catholic Social Week 
1947, in Munich 
varian Minister of Labor, 
Krehle, a close friend of Father Prinz, 
as Chairman. The session discussed and 
approved the program submitted by 
Father Prinz’s brain trust. 

In striking contrast to worship of the 
masses and contempt for the individual, 
which had characterized the philosophy 
of Nazi Germany, the Catholic Social 
Week put itself on record as advocating 
a system under which the human 
son would be the center of society 


could be presented to 


ee Oe Oe 


decided to 


os 


domain 


convened 
with Ba- 
Heinrich 


in August, 


per- 
and 
the family its basic cell. The program 
emphasized also the duties of Christian 
society toward the working man: its 
obligation to assure him adequate wages, 
protect him against exploitation, and 
find ways to secure for him, in addition 
| to regular wages, participation in the 

profit of the enterprise. “‘“Work is not 
a commodity but a value produced by 
human beings” stressed the Catholic So- 
cial Week in its statement of principles. 


[ program declared in favor of a 
German economy based on_ free 
enterprise, but controlled by a Chris- 
tian sense of responsibility toward the 
community and tending toward the 
widest possible distribution of wealth. 
It is interesting to note that what the 
Catholic Social Week had suggested for 
Germany in 1947 has now become the 
policy of the Adenauer Government. 
The Munich group advised German 
satholics to strive toward the creation 
of a wide association of European na- 
tions and to work particularly for the 
establishment of close ties between Ger- 


re a ea a 


oe 
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many and France. This is exactly what 
Chancellor Adenauer is now champion- 
ing. 


The Catholic 
oped into a 


Social Week has devel- 
permanent research and 


study center engaged in working out 
Catholic answers to key problems as 
they arise. 

Thus the 1949 session discussed the 


principal aspects of a future social order 
lor Germany. In 1951, the Catholic 
Social Week dealt with the problem of 
the family and adopted the outline of 
a Christian system of family allowances 
for workers. Since the matter was then 
still is under debate in the Bonn 
Parliament, the Catholic Social Week 
submitted its proposal to the Parliament 
and is pushing its adoption through the 
Christian Democratic Party. 


AST year’s session chose as its topic: 
is Social security through a new regu- 
lation of property. Again under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Krehle—who con- 
tinues to be Father Prinz’s righthand 
man—the session concluded that the best 
way to assure large masses of workers a 
decent living and to give them a sense 
of participation in the process of pro- 
duction is to grant workers a share in the 
profit and eventually in the ownership 
of the enterprise. 

Work conducted by the Catholic So- 
cial Week enjoys the full blessing of the 
German hierarchy. At last year’s session 
the Archbishop of Munich, Joseph 
Cardinal Wendel, personally _ partici- 
pated and delivered the keynote address. 

Both the Catholic Social Week and 
the Work Community of Christian 
Workers are considered by Father Prinz 
as an indissoluble entity. He thinks that 
they are in fact two sides of the same 
coin. The Catholic brain-trust prepares 
formulae for adoption by the State, 
while the workers’ movement develops 
the enlightened human community 
which supports and benefits from the 
measures. 

Several years ago, Father Prinz told 
this writer that at least fifteen years were 
necessary to build the groundwork for a 
modern Christian society in Germany 
and to wrest enough people from totali- 
tarian-minded or Marxist clutches to 
constitute a small solid group which 
might influence wider circles. 

And the priest added: “Hitler was not 
the origin of the whole trouble. He 
was merely the end-product of inveterate 


and 


ills rooted in false pagan philosophy 
and nihilistic psychology which had de- 
veloped among millions of Germans. 
As a consequence, the cure lies not in 
removing just the symptoms of the 
disease but its very roots and substi- 
tuting constructive Christian thinking 
and action.” 

Eight years have elapsed since the 
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dynamic priest launched his ambitious 
program. He can look with satisfaction 
at the results thus far attained. For, al- 
though the German are still 
largely unpredictable, still susceptible 
to the appeal of materialistic doctrines, 
Father Prinz more than his 
share to put them on a steady keel. Un- 
known to the majority of Germans, he 
may prove to be one of the most influen- 
tial in turning the chariot of history in 
the right direction. 


masses 


has done 


In his work, Fr. Prinz must know work- 
ers’ problems. Here, he talks shop with 
a worker on auto factory assembly line 









Fr. Prinz establishes each cell him- 
self. Work Community has now reached 
out to sixteen major industrial cities 
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Romeo. Juliet. 


# |)r Dominion 


Dr. Dominion was in a difficult position. 


young couple leave. 


| IME Street was a poor relation of a street living off 
—~ Broadway, and even the gentility of the first snow- 
fall could not veil the shabbiness of its pawn shops 
and pool halls and poor cafes. This dismal morning 
there was, however, one bright spot on the drab street, 
an oblong frame of lights shining through the falling 
snow, illumining the sign: 


ARE YOU WORRIED? 

Come In And Let Me Solve Your Problems 
—Dr. Abel Dominion— 
Consulting Psychologist 


The sign, stretching between two second-story windows, 
was almost gay with its illuminated gold lettering and 
blue background. One of a sensitive fancy might have 
imagined the lights turned on as a challenge to the 
dreary day and as a hope for the discouraged. The 
truth was the lights were on only because Dr. Dominion 
had forgotten to turn them off the night before. 

At the moment, the doctor, in a room in back of his 
ofhce, had none of the obvious appearances of a man 
who could solve anyone’s problem. To begin with, the 
room was hardly the room of a man of profundity 
and accomplishment. Two iron cots with rumpled bed 
clothes stood against two opposite walls. A dilapidated, 
two-burner gas stove stood against a third wall. On the 
stove sputtered an ancient coffee pot, and the oven of 
the stove was open with all the burners burning to serve 
as a heater for the chill room. 

The doctor, a big, corpulent man with thick, graying 
hair and a florid face, was seated at a wooden kitchen 
table diligently scratching figures on a paper pad. 
Across from him, his companion, a tall, long-boned, 
balding man, worked as diligently on a horoscope. 

The doctor finished his computations and, holding up 
the pad with the figures on it, addressed his companion. 
“Twenty times twenty-five are five hundred. Right, 
Prolessor?’ 

“Right.” The other did not look up from his work. 

“Thus and therefore,” Dr. Dominion continued, “on 
a twenty-to-one shot, twenty-five simoleons would fetch 
us five hundred, minus the usual bite. Now, according 
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He could not afford to let the 


Then, in desperation, he began to read poetry to them 


to my ciphering we could fly air coach to California 
and, allowing a generous amount for the purchase ol 
meat and sundries, arrive in the Earthly Paradise with 
one hundred and thirty-five left apiece.” He put down 
the paper and pulled his worn, black coat-sweate1 
tightly about him. “A goodly sum. A twice goodly 
sum. Especially in a land where we could feast on 
dates and oranges plucked from the trees above. At 
least until the movies discovered that the greatest Ham- 
let of them all was in their midst.” 

“Dates give me the hives,” the professor, still busy 
with the horoscope, said. 

The doctor looked out at the steadily falling snow. 
“Stick to oranges then. Winter is begun. An orange 
diet is a small price to pay for moving to the eternal 
summer of Southern California.” 

The professor finished with the horoscope. “The 
nag can’t lose, Doc. I’ve checked and_ rechecked. 
This is his day.” He waved to the horoscope. ‘“Accord- 
ing to the planets, Wingmate is the winner in the 
fourth at Santa Anita. Fast track or slow. At twenty 
to one.” He glanced down at an alarm clock on the 
floor beside one of the cots. “We've still got plenty of 
time to get the bet in. I'll wire Uncle Benny in Los 
Angeles and get the track odds.” 

“It is written in the stars, as the Immortal Bard 
would say,” Dr. Dominion nodded solemnly, ‘“Wing- 
mate and Santa Anita. Airplane and California. My 
knowledge of psychology tells me the conjunction of 
these two sets of ideas can by no manner or means be 
accidental.” 

“If we only had the twenty-five bucks,” the Pro- 
fessor said gloomily. 

“Twenty-five bucks are as good as in the hopper,” 
the doctor said, “I feel them in my intuition.” 

The professor looked out at the falling snow and 
bleakly shook his head. ‘““Nobody’s going to be out 
and around looking for psychology in weather like 
this. Maybe we should go out and dig up a little poker. 
How does your intuition feel about that?” 

A little bell tinkled, announcing the door to the 
office had been opened. 
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Dr. 
stared at 


Dominion and his companion 


each other for a startled mo- 


ment. 
“You see,” Dr. Dominion whispered 
hoarsely. “It is written in the stars.” 


Dr. Dominion jumped to his feet. He 
grabbed a white professional coat from 
a hook on the wall. He put the coat on 
and quickly brushed back his hair. He 
took out a pair of gold pince-nez from 
the upper pocket of his coat and care- 
fully set them a little distance down on 
his nose. 


“Twenty-five bucks,” he murmured, 
“IT can hear them rustling already.” 

He drew himself up erectly and 
walked with great dignity toward the 


door that opened into the office. 
\ young man and a 


young woman 
stood uncertainly in the office. They 
were looking over the office, bare ex 
cept for a desk and two chairs. Dr. 
Dominion advanced toward them. His 
visage was solemn, his carriage lordly. 

“Won't you sit down, please?” He 
waved grandly to two scuffed wooden 
chairs before a battered desk. ‘The 


office is a little primitive, | know, but it 
is so with a purpose. I find the primitive 
troubled 
He sat down importantly behind the 


desk, lowering his pince-nez as he did 


less distracting for souls.” 


so and squinting sharply at the young 
couple seating themselves. 

“We hope we're not bothering you,” 
the young man said uneasily. 


“Bother is my business,” Dr. Dom- 
inion said sonorously, replacing his 
pince-nez and leaning back with his 
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air. “Un- 
burden your worries, my friends. The 
profound resources—” He gestured up 
to an elaborately framed certificate from 


most solemn professional 


a correspondence school on the wall 
behind him. 
are humbly at 


“—of modern psychology 
service.” 


HE young man looked at the young 
oe She looked away. They 
were both personable, with grave, sensi- 
live 


your 


faces. 
“Let us begin at the beginning,” Dr. 
Dominion “Are 
“Yes, and that’s why 


married?” 

the 
young man replied. “We're going to get 
a divorce. We thought before we made 
the step we ought to talk it over with 
somebody. 


said. you 


we're here,” 


Just to be sure.” 
“You are wise indeed,” Dr. Dominion 


nodded his approbation. “What seems 
to be the trouble? Money?” 
The young man shook his _ head. 


‘No. Money isn’t any great problem 
with us. No. It isn’t that.” 

“Good,” Dr. Dominion immediately 
“Very Money can 
be a very great problem to one, espe 
He 
put his fingertips together. ‘Relatives, 
Is ity 

“No. 
man 


warmed up. good. 


cially when one doesn’t have any.” 


\ mother-in-law, perhaps?” 
No, Doctor. It’s—”’ 
hesitated. 
it indifference. 
other.” 


The young 
“IT guess you could call 
We're bored with each 

The young woman glanced dully out 
the window at the falling snow. “We 
don't othe 


she 
suid. ““There’s no reason for going on.” 


love each any more,” 








staircase. “William! 


He shouted down the long, narrow 
Josephine!” 





“Ah! I see.” Dr. Dominion was yen 
grave. “The spark is gone. The flame 
is extinguished. Have you tried to rr. 
heat the fire, revive the flame?” 

“We've tried everything,” the young 
man answered flatly. “We've tried pre. 
tending we were just married. We'yé 
tried pretending we were in love again, 
We've tried to recapture our first feel. 
ings, but everything we tried left us 
as indifferent as we had been before.” 

Dr. Dominion nodded slowly with an 
air of great understanding. “It is very 





serious. You have given up hope, I take 
it?” 
The girl 
some time.” 
“Ah, that is 


Dominion 


shrugged listlessly.  ‘‘For 


bad. Very bad,” Dr, 
said gravely. “Remember 
what the Immortal Bard said?” He de. 
claimed the lines. “ “True hope is swift, 
and flies with swallows’ wings; Kings it 
makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings.’ 

The girl was obviously bored. “I’m 
afraid that has nothing to do with us.” 
She got to her feet. “I don’t think you're 
going to be able to help us.” 

Dr. Dominion immediately 
alarmed. “Please. Please don’t go. I am 
only in the preliminary stages of diag- 
nosis. Sit down, ‘won’t you?” 

He waved to the chair. The girl re- 
luctantly sat down again. 

Dr. Dominion leaned forward on the 
desk, trying to give every indication of 
a man who had the problem well in 
hand. “How long 
married?” 
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“ phree 
answered. 

“Three years,” Dr. Dominion nodded 
slowly and repeated the words as if they 
had some very special significance. 
“Three years. Ah! It is the critical time. 
It is the time when the bud will blossom 
or it will die.” 

The girl and the young man ex- 
changed looks that clearly suggested that 
they should get up and leave. 

Dr. Dominion saw the looks and read 
their significance. He got quickly, 
theatrically to his feet. “Ah, yes,” he 
“Three years.” He paced im- 
portantly away from the desk and back 
to it. When he spoke again, he spoke 
softly with rhythmic gestures. “I am 
going to tell you the story of two old 
and dear friends. I think it will be of 
interest to you, and it may possibly be of 
help. Do you mind?” 

The young couple did not appear 
interested but they said nothing. 


the 


years,” young man 


said. 


R. Dominion went on sonorously, 
D “My friends were young and 
engaging like you, and like you they had 
come to the critical hour. The shadow, 
the cold shadow of indifference had 
fallen between them. They had reached 
the parting of the ways.” 

Dr. Dominion gazed pensively out at 
the falling snow. “It was on such a day, 
wintry and cold and snowing, on such 
a day many years ago they sat down at 
last and faced the decision. The third 
year of their marriage had just ended. It 
was the third anniversary of their nup- 
tial day.” 

The young man and woman looked 
quickly at each other. 


“It is our third anniversary,” the 
young man said. 
“Applying my knowledge of | psy- 


chology, I had surmised as much,” Dr. 
Dominion said with an attempt at an 
easy air of omniscience. “I knew from 
the solemnity of your carriage and your 
countenance it was an important day.” 
He sighed. “Ah, yes. Three years. My 
dear friends had, like you, come to the 
day and the hour. They sat down in 
the parlor of their modest home to 
divide up their possessions, the para- 
phernalia of their first years of happi- 
ness.” 

-Dr. Dominion resumed his seat  be- 
hind the desk. “At first, it was easy,” 
he went on in a low voice. “The kitchen 
utensils, the rugs, the furniture in gen- 
eral, all went to the girl, and that is 
as it should have been. Then they 
came to the little piano. That was not 
so easy. Not that he wanted the piano, 
but it brought back memories of their 
happy hours, hours when she had played 
and good fellows had got together and 
had sung and made merry around it. 
They remembered the night of the day 
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they had made the last payment on the 
piano and how they had celebrated with 
a bottle of burgundy and mutton 
chops. They remembered and it was 
hard for them to forget.” 

Dr. Dominion again gazed out at the 
steadily falling snow, and when he 
spoke again, it was with a little break 
in his voice. “Ah, no, It was not so easy 
as they had thought. The memories of 
their struggles and their woes and their 
joys and their triumphs came back with 
each object. 

‘There the little, faded, silver- 
plated cup they had won together in the 
mixed men’s and women’s three-legged 
race at the Oriole Club’s beach picnic. 
That was difficult, and it tugged at their 
hearts. She bravely gave the cup to 
him. Then there was the gilt-framed 
picture of Niagara Falls they had 
brought back with them from. their 
honeymoon. He willingly conceded it 
to her. There was the old music box. 
\s he put it with her pile of possessions, 
it began to play an old-fashioned lull- 
aby. They let it play and listened to it 
through, and at the end there were 
tears in their eyes.” 

Dr. Dominion’s own eyes had a mist 
in them as he looked across the table 
at the young couple, now an intent 
audience. “Do you have any children, 
if you don’t mind my asking?” 


Was 


HEY did not answer for a moment, 
‘aa when the girl spoke, her voice 
was low. “We wanted to have children.” 

“Ah! So did they. So did these dear 
friends of mine,’ Dr. Dominion went 
“You can them sitting there 
that snowy afternoon listening to the 
music box play the old-fashioned lullaby 
and looking for the smile of the baby 
that might have been, a smile that 
might have reflected the richness of her 
lips or the deep blue of his eyes. Yes, 
it was very difficult, the music box. Next 
year that baby might have come, or the 
year after, but now they knew it would 
never come, it was unborn forever.” He 
drew a single finger very slowly across 
both of his eyes. “No. It was not easy. 

“There was the old cuckoo clock that 
she had bought out of their first savings. 
They called the little wooden bird 
in the clock ‘Joe’ and talked to him as 
if he were a dog or a cat or a member 
of the household. He insisted she have 
the clock. When he placed it with her 
possessions, he had the feeling he was 
saying the last good-by to an old friend. 

“Then there was the picture album 
with the picture of her as a baby and 
the studio photograph of him when he 
first played Hamlet with Ye Players 
Shakespearean Repertory Company and 
all the snapshots of their wedding and 
their honeymoon, and _ holidays, espe- 
cially their trips to Coney Island.” 


on, see 
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Dr. Dominion again studied the young 
couple. “Do you have a picture album?” 

There was a slight pause. Then the 
girl said quietly, “Yes, doctor, we have 
three of them.” 


“The third isn’t quite full,” the 
young man said with an obvious at- 
tempt to be matter-of-fact. 

Dr. Dominion sighed. “Ah, what a 


lot of memories you are going to have 
to divide up and put whole 
harvest of memories.” 

The girl dropped her eyes. “We won't 
even look at them,” she said. 

“My friends looked at theirs,” Dr. 
Dominion said, “and it proved ex- 
tremely difficult, and they had only 
one book of memories and you have 
three.”” He watched the couple out of 
the corner of his eye. Had they moved 
their chairs a little more closely to- 
gether? No. No, they had only turned 
their bodies in chairs a little 
toward each “Yes, three books 
of memories, happy memories, could 
be quite a problem.” 

The young man turned to the girl. 
“You are going to the 
Josephine.” 

“Oh no, dear,’ she answered with a 


away, a 


their 
other. 


have albums, 


The 
spot 


the only 
drab 


bright 
street 


sign 
on 


was 


the long, 







































show of emotion. “I 
have them around. I couldn’t bear to 
look into them. You know 
mental I can get over 
snapshots, William.” 

“IT couldn’t look at them, either,” he 
said. “Perhaps we should burn them.” 

“Burn them!” She was suddenly upset. 
“We could never do that! You know 
that, William, just as well as I do.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right, Josephine,” 
he said quietly. “I 
burn them.” 


couldn’t bear to 


senti- 
those 


how 
some of 


know I could never 


R. Dominion gazed out again at 

the falling snow. “Yes, albums can 
be very difficult,” he ‘My 
found that out.” He sighed a great sigh. 


“But they kept bravely on, dividing up 


said. friends 


their possessions, and it grew ever more 
and more disturbing as they went on. 
But at last the job was done, all but for 
one object, a book. It was no ordinary 
book. I mean it book 
to them.” 

Dr. Dominion nodded solemnly. “No, 
it was 


was no ordinary 


book to them,” he 
repeated. “It was the first gift he had 
given her. It was a book he used to read 
aloud from when they were courting. 
It was the beautiful 
of Montague’s son and Capulet’s 
daughter, the Immortal Bard’s Romeo 
and Jultet. Now with the book they had 
come to the difficult obstacle of 
all. The book was hers, but she wanted 
him to have it. He think 
of it, he said. The book had become a 
part of her, he told her. While they 
hesitated, he opened the book and 
began to read from it as he had done 
in the days of his love.” 


no ordinary 


and tragic story 


most 


would not 


Dr. Dominion’s manner changed as 
if he were withdrawing himself to a 
distance. He looked hazily out at the 
falling snow and began to recite from 
the play. His voice was quiet, even. 
““He jests at scars that never felt a 
wound,’” he quoted the opening lines 
of the orchard scene. “ ‘But soft! What 
light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun!’” 

Dr. Dominion got to his 
paced the 
while he 


feet and 
with measured 
recited the whole orchard 
scene, giving both Romeo’s and Juliet’s 
parts. The poetry chimed softly through 
the bare and dim emptiness of the office. 

The 


woman 


floor steps 


young man and the young 

and fell under the 
poet’s spell, a spell that the florid and 
pompous Dr. Dominion was also under 
for the moment. Their eyes were glow- 
ing softly when Dr. Dominion came to 
Romeo’s last speech: “ ‘Sleep dwell upon 
thine eyes, peace in the breast! Would I 
were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest!’ ” 

The silence after the last words was 
deep and reverent. Dr. Dominion was 
careful not to disturb the 


listened 


silence. He 
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sat down behind the desk and began 
daubing at his eyes with his handker- 
chief, the while observing the young 
couple before him. He noticed they had 
reached out their hands to each other 
and were unobtrusively holding them. 

Quietly but elaborately, Dr. Dominion 
pulled out the top drawer of his desk 
and took out a worn book. He held it 
up for the pair to see. 

“This is the book,” he said slowly for 
full effect. “This is the Romeo 
Juliet. When, in the end, we came to 
this, the last object of all, we could go 
no further. We knew then in our three 
had _ created 

divide, 


and 


years we something we 
something like a 


child. We could destroy it, for it had a 


could not 


life of its own, but we could not divide 
it. We looked 
and we knew the happiness we once 
had another 
chance.” 

The 


eyes more aglow 


into each other’s eyes 


known should be given 
and their 
now, stared at him. 
Che girl was the first to speak. “You 
told 
about you, about you and your wife?” 
Her hushed with a 
awe. 


young man woman, 


mean, doctor, the story you was 


voice was sort of 
looked off toward the 


and the 


Dr. Dominion 


window again falling snow, 


@ There are obviously two edu- 
cations. One should teach us how 
to make a living and the other how 


to live-—James Truslow Adams 





and his gaze was again hazy as if he 
were looking down a long vista of years. 
“It was thirty years ago,” he said dis- 
tantly, his eyes not leaving the window. 
“thirty reached that 
critical day and that critical hour. We 
have lived in peace and joy ever since.” 


years since we 


The young couple got slowly to their 
feet. They looked deeply into 
other’s eyes for a moment, then turned 
to Dr. Dominion. 

“You wonderful, doctor,” 
the girl said. “You have made us feel 
very foolish.” 


each 


have been 


“We are going to try again, doctor,” 
the young said. “It 
were making a mistake.” 

Dr. Dominion got ponderously to his 
feet. “Bless you, my children,” he in- 
toned sonorously. “Bless you.” 

The couple did not move. Both were 
looking down on the book on the desk. 

Finally the girl spoke. Her voice was 
low, diffident. “I know you would never 
sell it, doctor,” she said, “no matter how 
much we offered you for it, but do you 
suppose we 


man could be we 


could ever borrow 


precious book for a 


your 


few days, for a 


week, perhaps? It would be a great 
minder for us.” 

“It would be an inspiration, doctor, 
the young man said. 

Dr. Dominion picked up the wom 
book. Grandly bowing, he gave th 
book to the girl. “Josephine, I gi 
the book to you for always,” he said 
with his noblest air. “May it ever be 
to you a memento of the enduring 
happiness of married love.” 

The girl took the book gently and 
held it close to her. “I'll never be able 
to thank you, doctor,” she said in q 
voice that was almost a whisper. 

Then the young man put his am 
in hers and thus closely together, their 
eyes mistily glowing, they turned and, 
without another word, left the office. 

Dr. Dominion watched the door close 
slowly behind them and then sat down 
behind his desk. He took up his hand. 
kerchief and rubbed his eyes and loudly 
blew his nose. 

The professor, having heard the tin 
kling bell that announced the use of 
the ofhce door, came carefully out from 
the back room. He was dressed for the 
street in a shiny, green, gabardine top 
coat and a green, felt hat. 

“Did you get twenty-five?” he 
hopefully. 

Dr. Dominion was unaware of him 
He daubed again at his eyes. The pr 
small head at the 
his long body looking very small unde 
his hat, stopped before the desk an 
looked worriedly down at him. 

“A sad huh, Doc?” The pro 
raised his “What'd yot 


, 


asked 


fessor, his top of 


case, 
fessor voice. 
collect?’ 

At the word “collect” Dr. Dominion 
came abruptly back to reality. Heé 
jumped to his feet and rushed to th 
door. He door an@ 
staif 


flung open the 
down the long narrow 
case, “William! Josephine!” 


HERE was silence. Dr. Dominioal 
1 ow closed the door and turned 
back to the desk. 

“Gone. I forgot to charge them,” hé 
said limply. “I got carried 
myself.” 

“Well, that don’t buy a ride on Wing 
mate at Santa Anita,” the professof 
disgusted, said acridly. “I guess I bette 


shouted 


away with 


go on out and see if I can’t dig up 
card game.” 

The professor turned up his co 
collar and went toward the door. 

Dr. Dominion slumped down _ int 
his chair behind the desk. “Professor, 
he called out in a voice that came from 
the depths, “if you happen to pass 
second-hand book store, pick me up 
couple more old copies of Romeo a 
juliet, will you?” 

The professor’s only comment was t 
slamming of the door. 
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Navy School for Divers 


VER get a notion that you'd like to be a deep-sea 
diver? Should that idea ever play on your sense 
of adventure, be forewarned: the insurance com- 
panies don’t look too kindly toward it. As you descend 
into the depths, your premiums will climb to new 
heights. And with good reason. Here are the dangers 
as the insurance people—and the Navy, too—see them, 


‘ Rae Death can result from any of these causes: Terrific wa- 
Undersea helmets, the diver’s trade mark , 


ter pressure on the ocean floor seriously affects the 
body’s ability to absorb nitrogen. If pressure is relieved 
too quickly the result is the “bends,” which can cause 
death. When you're down in the murky depths, your 


line equipment storeroom at Bayonne school 


life line is the air hose from the surface. This can get 
tangled. If trouble comes, your life also depends on the 
alertness of your tender on the surface. A mishap, and 
—well, somebody else will do the collecting. 

In spite of the dangers, the world and the Navy still 
need men who are willing to go down into the sea in 
iron helmets. During World War II, for example, divers 
trained at the U. S. Navy divers’ training school in 
Bayonne, N. J. salvaged around 1,000 ships worth two 
billion dollars. That kind of work makes danger pay. 

If diving might mean almost certain death for some- 
one who doesn’t know the trade, the Navy makes sure 
its men are professionals by the time they leave its Bay- 
onne school. It takes sixteen weeks of rigorous training 
before the men get their diplomas. Their final test is 
raising the most salvaged ship in the world, an old 
hulk of an L. S. T. which has been sunk and refloated 

The most salvaged ship in the world, a battered hulk of an eee OPK = oe com cemember, And the Tae 
L.S.T., is the ship on which Navy divers take their finals divers do it every time. 





Down into the sea goes a student diver on practice job. 
This is the point at which insurance rates start soaring 


Diver needs help of tender in donning 192-pound 
suit. On the tender, too, depends diver’s life 
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Beneath the surface lies danger and a job to be done. He 


a Navy student diver carries out an underwater welding as- 
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signment. During World War II, divers trained at Bayonne 
salvaged more than 1,000 ships worth two billion dollars 
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HE most exciting TV story of the 
moment with 
Atlantic TV, which we'll probably 
have within a 


has to do ‘Trans- 


year, or less, via under- 
water coaxial cable. 

Trans-Atlantic TV 
ered a sure-thing in engineering 


from the beginning, and only the 


has been consid- 
circles 
means 
by which it could be accomplished had 
to be decided. Apparently, underwater 
coaxial cable seems most practical for 
the present. This is a heavily protected 
cable to be laid on the floor of the ocean 
to carry lines for sending and receiving 
IV pictures as well as extra lines for 
Trans-Atlantic telephone use. 

The actual link between this country 
and Europe will be between points on 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Scot- 
land. Other Scotland will 
connect London and Paris, making them 
the principal European points of origin. 
Since 


lines from 


sixteen European countries are 
the 


\ line from 


already connected by Eurovision, 


rest is comparatively easy. 


Newfoundland will be run either to 
New York or Boston, from which all 
America, Canada, Mexico, and other 


countries will be fed. 

Special programs will be exchanged 
in the beginning and then regular daily 
exchanges will be set up until, by about 
1960, we in America will be getting 
programs from Berlin, Paris, Rome, ete., 
as regularly as we now get them from 
Chicago and Hollywood! 

As I say, Trans-Atlantic TV has been 
discussed as a reality in top engineering 
circles for some time but those of us at 
the press level, at least, didn’t realize 
how very close it is until a recent meet- 
ing of industry experts in a New York 
hotel. The meeting, in which the gen- 
eral plans were laid, was held secretly 
but a leak developed and confirmation 
was then officially given. 


The Vagabond Returns 


Rudy Vallee, one of the greatest 
names in the history of broadcasting, 
is back in radio on a _ regular basis, 


having succeeded Edgar Bergen as host 
and moderator of the latter’s CBS Sun- 
day series, 9 to 10 p.m. E.S.T. 

Bergen, star of the program since its 
inception last October, left to concen- 
trate on TV plans for the fall, at which 
time he expects to introduce several new 
comedy characters and at least two im- 
portant switches in his established 
Since Vallee is taking 
Bergen’s original series in this way, you 


format. over 
might run across some emotion-charged 
stories recalling how he 

his start on radio, etc., etc. 


gave Bergen 

It’s true, of 
course, that Bergen’s springboard to his 
current position as a national favorite 
was Rudy’s old Fleischman Yeast Hour, 
of happy memory, but the fact is the 
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Badio 


and 


Television 


by JOHN LESTER 





Rudy Vallee, whose 


famous radio hour wos 
@ perfect showcase for future stars, has 
made a long-delayed return to broadcasting 


crooner didn’t really do the ventrilo- 
quist any favor in presenting 
him. Bergen was the toast of New York 
at the time, headlining the bill at the 
swank Rainbow Room. He was merely 
offered to Rudy by interested agents 
as another good act and that was that. 
Vallee’s great radio hour 
was a perfect showcase with the weekly 
attention of millions of people, so he 
The fact is, too, 


great 


Even so, 


deserves some credit. 


that Rudy did introduce many per: 
formers—deliberately—who became grea 
stars afterwards. 

Rudy, himself, always remained one 
of the greatest of the great until he 
have it otherwise. Rich and 
famous, he deliberately stepped down j 
the early 40’s, shortly after the death 
of John Barrymore, whom he starred 
last radio He kept his 
hand in with occasional guest appear. 
ances, character parts in pictures, and 
scattered night-club 
not much else. 

Always, and everywhere, though, he 
continued to be one of the 
understood men in 
though none will deny he’s one of th 
shrewdest showmen of all. 

In his new series, Vallee conducts 
sort of commentary the 
world, past. present, and future, 
from a sort of a_rocking-chair 
point, or, at least, the viewpoint of an 
interested, authoritative, and still very 
active spectator. If it succeeds, the erst- 
while “Vagabond Lover,” now fifty-four 


chose to 


on his series. 


appearances 


and 


Mis. 
business, al 


most 
show 


on entertain- 
ment 


view: 





but still trim, vigorous, and handsome, 
will take it to TV 


Bitter Fight Looms 


The battle lines have been drawn in 
the issue of pay-as-you-see TV and the 
fighting, which promises to the 
fiercest the industry has yet seen, even 
outstripping the battle over color, is jusi 


be 


beginning. 
On the side of pay-as-you-see. sub 


scription, or coin-in-the-slot TV, are 
many of Hollywood’s top producers, it- 
cluding Sam Goldwyn and Cecil B. 
DeMille; some of the top men in box 
ing, including National Boxing Associa 
tion Commissioner Abe Green, and 
baseball’s Branch Rickey and Walter 
O’Malley among many, many others of 
similar power and _ influence. 

These men contend pay-as-you-see TV 
“will greatly expand the employment 
horizons of writers, 


mee ei. iin 


composers, actors, 
directors, musicians, singers’ and _ every 
other type of creative talent. Their at 
titude, generally, is that those who op- 
pose pay-as-you-see “create nothing and 
live on the creativity of others,” a group 
that is trying “for its own selfish bene- 
fit to limit the creative potential of all 
stages and film producers by permitting 
no outlet but movie theaters.” 

\s strongly, almost fanatically, agains 


pay-as-you-ssee TV are thousands of 
theater-owners and exhibitors all over 
America, as well as the TV networks 
and stations. The latter are more o 


less unofficially led by RCA-NBC’s Gen. 
David Sarnoff, a very big man in TY 
and a super-tough opponent. 

This group contends pay-as-you-see 
TV “would set the stage for a giant 
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erab of the public domain (free air) 
which could lead to a $10 billion-a-year 
combine tying Hollywood, Broadway, 
sports and TV together in a powerful 

It further contends pay-as- 
“an ingenius 


monopoly.” 
you-see is scheme insid 
iously conceived and cleverly promoted” 
control “everything that 
the air,” and that it will 
competition in the enter- 
tainment and communications fields, 


large of the 


eventually to 
goes out over 
destroy tree 
juring bloc free 
of the 
Each side, 
and 


money 


economy 
nation. 
has tremendous 


all 


by the way, 
but un 
Whether 


one or 


powel influence and 
limited for. it. 
more public benefit lies with 
the other is yet to be decided. 
The Federal Com- 
mission, which is supposed to sit in 
judgment in the matter, 
it too political and, therefore, hot 
to handle in the past, but the time has 
when it must and the 
dodging, side-stepping, and buck-pass- 
ing. Recently, the Commission turned 
down a bid of Zenith Radio, one of the 


Oo i Oo 
going 


Communications 


has considered 
too 
come 


act forget 


powers fighting for pay-as-you-see TV, 
to have it approved immediately. In- 
stead, an open hearing was set for “all 
interested parties” for May 9 in Wash- 


ington. 

More alignment of support and ma- 
neuvering will take place between now 
and that date, of course, and then the 
fighting will begin in earnest and break 
out into the open for all to see. 
hope the 
or be 


only 
American public won’t rush— 
rushed—into i e's 
was was 
ready. I sincerely 
mean to take 
wait on subscription 


pay-as-you-see 
into color—before color 
hope—and I don’t 
yet—that can 
TV and wait a 
long time, at least not attempt to resolve 


as it 


sides we 
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anything in the heat and hysteria of the 


bitter fight that’s bound to come. 


Meanwhile, Radio 


While television thus twists and strug- 
gles its way upward, radio continues to 


grow and prosper and, in fact, to ent 
strip TV in’ every numerical way. 
Radio’s penetration is still far, far be 
vond television’s, although it has a 


ereat distance to go, too. 


\s a case in point—and I hope you'll 


enjoy this as I did—a well-known editon 
recently located a man “who had never 
heard a radio.” The editor stopped his 


car high in the Sonora Mountain region 
“left the 
and asked an Indian for a cup of coffee. 
When he he asked if the 
‘musicians would like a cup, 
his astonishment 
showed him there 
I wonder what that 
thought if the car 
tuned to Jack Benny, 
Arthur Godfrey! But 
high in the Sonora 

of Mexico, 


of Mexico, radio on, got out, 


served me, 
in the car’ 
too. You can imagine 
when | none.” 
would 
radio had been 
Bing 
why start trouble 
Mountain region 
the beautiful 
of all the garden spots of the world? 


were 
Indian 
have 


Crosby, or 


one ol most 


Hey, Kids! 

The Mutual Broadcasting 
currently behind the cleverest 
promotions I’ve run across in some time 


System is 
one. of 


It guarantees that every—or nearly every 


—starry-eyed youngster who 
dreamed of owning a bit of land 
storied Yukon 


dream 


ever 
in the 
Territory 
true. 
has to do is listen to 


gold-rich 
have that 
all he 


and 
now can 


For details, 


come 


Mutual’s Sgt. Preston of the Yukon, 
which is heard at various times during 
the week, and follow directions: 

The network and the series’ sponsor 
have bought 20,000,000  square-inch 


Yukon River 
Canada, 


tracts of land on the 
south of Dawson, 


just 
right in the 








ON THE SPOT—Commentator Fulton Lewis, 
tecen $a 20,000-mile tour 

of Far East preparati for TV_ debut, 
Chinese boy girt scouts in Formosa 


heart of the fabulous Yukon Territory. 
Boxtops from the sponsor’s products are 


all that are necessary to get a deed to 
one of these tracts! 
To make the tracts even more inter- 


esting and desirable, if to 


\mericans, 


possible, 


adventure-seeking young 


they comprise part of the vast and his- 
toric area serving as a stage for “Set. 
Preston's” regular broadcasts, the same 
area to which the famous Mountie, ac- 
companied by his husky dog, “Yukon 
King,” brings law and order. 
Cute idea? I think 
Radio Free Europe 


No doubt you've been lot 


about Radio Free Europe these days, and 


hearing a 


you may have wondered what it’s all 
about. Well, the concentration on this 
network by radio and TV in this coun- 
try tied in with RFE’s annual Crusade 
For Freedom campaign, which hits a 
high point in February each year al- 
though RFE crusades for freedom from 
Red oppression and domination all 
year long. 


RFE is operated by private citizens— 


millions of Americans through the Free 
Europe Committee Inc.—and has 
twenty-nine secret transmitters set up 
in Europe to pump news, music, and 
truth into Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, the five 
Iron Curtain countries, twenty-four 


Each country is reached in 
language and 
its prominent sons and daughters who 
have managed to escape. 

RFE concentrates 
commentaries, 
course, 
ganda. 


hours a day. 


its own through some of 


on newscasts, news 
interpretations, of 
in order to refute Red propa- 


Otherwise. 


and 


about 


its programs are 





SAVED BY JOHN Q.—”’Father Knows Best,” 
with Robert Young and Jane Wyatt, re- 
cently cancelled, was iteft on TY waen 
public bomberded network with protests 
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the same as most American stations and 


networks, with soap operas, dramas, 


musical hours, and sessions. 


While all 
planned for 


variety 
programs — are primarily 
entertainment—news and 
commentaries excepted—they also. serve 
the double purpose of furthering the 
Free World’s plan of continuing psy 
chological warlare. 

The selection of musical material, for 
example, is designed to strengthen es- 
tablished ties between the West and the 
captive countries; to national 
heritages of music and so help stem the 


Soviet plan to Russify all cultures; to 


sustain 


acquaint listeners with new trends in 
Western music not reported in Red cin 
cles; to intellectual 
freedom offered musicians in the West, 
and to sustain the hope and lift the 
spirits of peoples oppressed by the Red 
regime. 


demonstrate the 


The RFE is apparently very successful 
at this, since it seems to be feared by 
Western 
This tear is 


the Reds more than any othe 
radio station or network. 
attested to in. many 


vain 


official 
“Jam” RFE’s broad 


casts, the statements of escapees, and the 


protests, 
attempts to 


texts of letters from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
In Briet 


The “spectacular” is very much a part 

o! NBC-TV’s plans for the future and 
the web is even now blueprinting its 
“spectacular” schedule for the coming 
Latin American TV 
interests are conferring in Mexico City 
to form a Latin-American TV network, 
extending from the tip to the top of 
South America : The 


1955-56 season. 


Superman 
scripts won't allow the outer-space hero 


to walk through walls any more. Too 


many youngsters try to imitate their 
boy and wind up with bloody noses. 
Honest. Mickey Walker, who re- 
cently moved back to New York from 
Los Angeles, is anxious to do a TY\ 
series either on sports or art. The 


former welter and middleweight boxing 


champ took up art when he retired 
from the ring, as you no doubt remem- 
ber. . . . Bob Hope is serious about 


taking things easier during the coming 
year. He was really shaken by the recent 
death of his close friend and associate, 
Charlie Yates. close to Hope 
insist Yates’ death made him realize he, 
himself, has been going too fast for too 
long and must slow down. . Dr. Fu 
Manchu will come to TV soon and au- 
thor Sax Rohmer is 
on the scripts. . 


Those 


now working 
.. U.S. Steel wants Lily 
Pons for a musical summer series. 
Just for the record: There are 
100,013 TV sets in Japan. 

Eve Arden is breeding rabbits on hei 


now 
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COMIC IN REVERSE—Eddie Cantor, one 
of first comics to insist on studio au- 
dience in radio, is now leading trend to- 
ward film among comics in_ television 





LAW-MAN—CBS and ABC gave hour-long 
salutes to the “Lone Ranger” and his 
horse, “Silver,” when they celebrated 
their 22nd anniversary on radio and TV 





AMERICAN WAY—Horace Heidt, vet- 
eran emcee and orchestra leader, to 
whom the “American Way” has always 
meant giving new talent an opportunity 





valley farm in Southern California these 
days. TV rights to Grand Hotel 
have been secured. . . . Sid Caesar has 
formed the Flo Music Company to pub- 
lish his own compositions as well as 
others. Groucho Marx 
and his sponsor aren’t seeing eye-to-eye 
these days. Groucho doesn’t want a mid. 
dle commercial and the sponsor insists 
Deadlock. The Davey 
Crockett films seen on the Disneyland 
series will be spliced together to make a 
feature-length movie for 


those of 


on one. 


theater ex- 
hibition in answer to public response, 
which has been terrific. . . . Garry Moore 
wants to return to dramatic 
which he got his 


acting in 
show business. start 
(with F. Scott Fitzgerald) and has given 
his agents the green light to look for 
suitable TV vehicles. Maybe he got the 
urge watching Jackie Gleason on two of 
his last outings. . . . The 
Fheatre Guild has a new whodunnit 
series titled The Devel’s Playhouse up 
its sleeve. Gore Vidal is scripting. 

Robert E. 


dramatic 


Sherwood has been released 
from his NBC-TV writing contract, at 
his own request, and will return to writ- 
ing for the screen 


will be for Mike 


His first assignment 


Todd. 


Margaret O’Brien is 
series with CBS brass. 
wondered, 


talking a TV 

In case you 
effects experts — still 
haven’t been able to produce realistic 
gunshot sounds on TV, and after all 
these years. The bang, the pop, and the 
pow have had their day and the whir- 
ring whine is now considered the closest 
thing to reality but it’s still not. satis- 
factory. 


sound 


Old movies are expected 
more than $20,000,000 from 
TV showings during 1955. TV re- 
pair men all over the country have been 
having fits ever since Dragnet did that 
exposé on the 
among 


to gross 


characters 
Lots of square-shooters 
have been hurt, too, and isn’t that al- 
ways the way? . 


unsavory 
them. 


.. All baseball schedules 
are now complete and it’s official as you 
read this that only the New York 
Yankees, the Giants, the Dodgers, and 
the Chicago Cubs will permit telecasting 
of their full home-game schedules. All 
other clubs are having attendance trou- 
bles and are more afraid of TV than 
ever. 


Paul Kelly and Agnes Moorehead will 
co-star in a TV series titled Hildegarde 
Withers, based on the Stuart Palmer 
stories. Bud Abbott and Lou Cos- 
tello are disappointed with their filmed 
comedy series and will return to “live” 
TV. The team insists comics are at 
their best when working “live” before a 
“live” audience. This is news? . 
Sportscaster Harry Wismer has con: 
tracted to write a series of sports books 
for Doubleday: 
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by ALOYSIUS 


Unapproved Prayers 


Have been saying enclosed prayer many years. Is it 
approved? Is there any indulgence attached to its recita 


tion?—K. M., BAy Pines, Fia. 


fo) 


First of all—a word as to the Church's policy in insisting 
upon official censorship and approval for all published ma- 
terial bearing upon faith, morals. worship, and religious 
history. 

The the Church’s existence, for 
organization and vigilant function, is that we 
the Church Militant 
Church ‘Priumphant. 


reason fo her efhcient 
waylarers ol 
the 


Men of good will go astray because 


be not misled on the way to 
of ignorance or erroneous information. Their hearts simply 
follow the faulty guidance of their minds. An uninformed 
or misinformed conscience is a dreadful handicap to one 
who is destined for heaven. Whatever is spoken or written 
along religious lines is helpful or harmful propaganda. Even 
a tyro in the advertising business realizes that. 

Hence, Canon Law 1385 prescribes for the competent 
censorship and official approval of all books, whether trans- 
lated or in the original—of pamphlets, and even leaflets, 
as well as prayers and religious pictures. Any propaganda 
in conflict with the Ten Commandments is forbidden to 
Jew and Christian alike, by divine law. For Catholics, the 
norm is: Beware of any religious reading matter, published 
without any indication of “ecclesiastical approval.” Catho- 
lic publishers and printers should observe the same norm. 
As tor enclosed prayer, it boasts no sign of approval. It 
would be farfetched to presume that indulgence is 
its recitation. It has the earmarks of a rather 
translation into” English; the viewpoint of 
language, at least, it is inaccurate. If it be thoroughly sound 
in its sentiments, the soundness is not clear. In_ the 
dozens of popular prayerbooks approved for Catholics, you 
will find an ample variety of prayers directed to the Blessed 
sacrament, as well as prayers for emergency circumstances. 
such as “before an operation.” As requested on the leaflet. 
pray for the author, for he or she seems to have 
God, but not according to knowledge.” 


any 
attached to 


crude from 


“a zeal of 
(Romans 10:2) 


Bishop’s Visit 


Please explain the purpose of the periodic visits made to 
Rome by our bishops.—L. O., WiLKEs-BARRE, PA. 


\ll Catholic bishops throughout the world are obliged by 
Church Law, every five visit the tombs of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, to confer with the Vicar of Christ, 
and to submit to His written report of the 
Church in their respective dioceses. This visit is called the 
“ad limina,” a Latin expression, meaning “to the threshold 
of the Apostles.” Over the five-year period, the bishop con 
ducts an official visit of his entire diocese, preparatory to 
the report to the Supreme Pontiff. 

Reckoning from January 1, 1911, the visits of the Successors 
of the Apostles are divided as follows: during the first year, 
the bishops of Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta; dw 


years, to 
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ing the second year, the diocesan shepherds of Spain, Portu- 
eal, France, Belgium, Holland, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; during the third, those of all other European countries 
and adjacent the the 
\mericas; during the final year of the 
of Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
beyond the confines of Europe, it is permitted to make this 


islands; fourth, bishops of all the 


five-yeal evel those 


To those bishops who reside 


official pilgrimage every ten years, if that arrangement be 
deemed advisable. 
Church of England 
How did the Episcopalian creed come about? Please 
recommend a reliable book on Martin Luther.—A. G., 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Episcopalianism is the American brand of An- 
elicanism. You are correct in tracing the 
origin of the Church of England to Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I. This Anglican Church can- 
not be classified as a branch of the Roman 
Catholic Church, for the simple reason that the 
very purpose of its organization was to cut 
itself off from Rome—always and everywhere 
acknowledged as the unity.” An- 


glicanism became not only the official religion 


“center ol 





of England: its very government was usurped by the Crown. 
Fundamentals of faith, morals, and worship were discarded 
according to the caprice of Henry, Elizabeth, and renegade 
churchmen. Depending upon their conservative or so-called 
liberal policies, Episcopalians are “high church” or “low 
Methodist 
and Episcopalian churches. The Episcopalian Church is so 


church.” In this country, we often see a fusion of 


named because it is governed by bishops. Methodism was 
originated by one John Wesley and was an attempt to im- 
prove the Anglicanism of his day. 

In the libraries of Pittsburgh, you should encounter no 
difficulty in consulting the biographies of Martin Luther by 
Grisar, S. J., and by Denifle, O. P. 
against the Vicar of Christ, Henry VIII was honored by the 
Holy See with the title “Defender of the Faith,” because ol 
his condemnation and refutation of Martin 
only the Church anction 
immorality that he lapsed into schism by defiant disobedience. 


Before his own mutiny 


Luther. It was 


when refused to his unbridled 
Since Christian morality is based upon Christian faith, his 
Thus, 
the wholesale heresy of Henry and Elizabeth originated the 


Church of England. 


next and final stratagem was to jettison the faith. 


No Apology 


In our parish, a study club given over to an apology for 
the Faith is being organized. Why apologize the Faith? 


—M. J., Cuicaco, ILL. 


fo? 


Apparently, you misunderstood the term used when the 
organization of your study club was announced; at least, you 
misunderstood the meaning of the term 
tionary, the 


\ccording to the dic- 


word “apology” means two things: a) an 
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expression of regret offered for some failure, fault, or the 
like; b) a formal defense of a cause or of a doctrine. Only 
in the latter sense do we speak of an “apology” for the 
Faith. The usual and more proper term is ‘“apologetics’- 
the science of the arguments in support of the fact that 
Christianity and Catholicity are credible. One who en 
in the defense of Catholic 


gages 
Christianity is known as an 
“apologete.”” There are few, if any, objectives more important 
than the one to which your parish study club is devoted, Even 
though all the members are blessed with the Faith, it is 
urgent that you be “ready always to satisfy everyone that 
asketh you a reason of that hope which is in you.” (1 Peter 
5:15) 

“(Only) the fool hath said in his heart (not with his 
intellect) : There is no God.” (Psalm 13:1) In other words, 
it is a case of wishful thinking on the part of the would-be 
atheist, who denies the existence of God. To admit that 
there is a Supreme Being supposes that the rest of us are 
His creatures and that, therefore, we cannot play neutral 
toward Him. Since we are rational creatures, we have to be 
religious-minded, religious-hearted. That means that we have 
to learn and believe what is true as to the relationship be- 
tween Him and us, we have to behave morally. we have to 
worship God becomingly. 

The: source of the information we believe and of the 
euidance we rely on is God's Revelation. Divine Providence 
would have been incredibly improvident had He not re- 
vealed to us His expectations as to what we should believe 
and do, That Revelation He did equip us with, in the shape 
and form of the Old Testament and the New. For the Old 
Testament, His mouthpieces were the forerunners of His 
Son, the God-Man. That “Mediator of God and men,” 
(1 Tim.2:5) the divine-human Hero of the New Testament, 
brought to a climax the Revelation of the Almighty as to 
the only true, acceptable, and reliable religion. 

Having done so, the Founder of Christianity would have 
been stupid or negligent had He not delegated His apostles 
to teach, to rule, and to sanctify posterity; had He not made 
His Church indestructible. As the only guaranty of an inde- 
structible Church, He simply had to endow it with infallibil- 
ity. Not to do so would be equivalent to setting a ship 
adrift, without rudder, chart, or compass. It is safe to say that 
what Christ should have done providentially, He did do. 
But, furthermore, we can prove the fact, from historical 
records, that He did so. 

All of which adds up to a mighty important objective for 
the religious specialty known as apologetics. When we have 
proven the existence of God and our dependence upon Him, 
when we have proven the divinity of Christ and the reliabil- 
ity of His Revelation, when we have established Roman 
Catholic Christianity as the indestructible and_ infallible 
Church of Christ, we cease to be wanderers on the face of 
the earth and become wayfarers with a destination—men, 
women, and children of destiny. We believe, and behave, 
and worship as we do because of the reliability of Christ. 
The ingredients of His reliability are His knowledge with- 
out limit and His flawless veracity. We do not believe 
blindly; we insist that our beliefs be buttressed with credi- 
bility. Only a fool would believe what is not credible. 


Peace & Good Will 


Have read with interest “Inside Monastery Walls,’ (THe 
Sign, Feb. 1955) which closes with these words: “Here the 
veterans feel a pang of envy as they watch the novices 
come in for the first time. Here, most of all, there is true 
peace.” May I respectfully ask why John Tettemer neither 
felt the one nor found the other?—]. B.. New York, N. Y. 


John Tettemer, who died a few years ago, became renegade 
to his religious community, to the priesthood, and to the 
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Church; he severed his identity with all three and married 







However, he persevered long enough in his vocation j but 
become a veteran, and we may say without danger 4 anc 
contradiction that he was normal enough for many years sym 
“envy” the new recruits—in the sense that the older ma bist 


“envy” the young their eager and all but tireless energy. § tha 

\s for peace, it is in ratio to good will. The conten firs' 
raries of John ‘Tettemer will youch—up to a certain turning, gre 
point in his career—for his good will; he himself has writta ¥ 
sadly of his earlier years of profound peace. The grace oj at 
Ro 
pre 
at 


God impels us to good will—it does not compel us. He if 
Judas, who became restive at what he considered the ‘ma ‘M 


neither the first nor the last to secede from a religious com 
munity, or the priesthood, or the Church. The first wa 
delay in the triumph of his Master. Even Peter was no model thi 
of fidelity, but he made up for his lapse by a repentance or 
attested to by martyrdom. All of which adds up to this: tha 

y ‘ 


the peace promised to and enjoyed by men of good wil at 
cannot be gainsaid by the deterioration of malcontents here} an 
and there, now and _ then. B to 
an 

Mass Vestments in 
Please explain the significance of the vestments worn by} “ 
the priest at Mass.—M. F., Boston, MAss. . « 


Seven in number, the vestments worn by the§— th 
priest at a low or high Mass are as follows: the 

amice, alb, cincture, maniple, stole, chasuble, j A 
and biretta. Broadly 
used at the present day for religious services ar 


speaking, the vestments! 
] s 


a carryover from the civilian garb in vogue dur 

ing the first days of the “Church underground.” 
The prayer recited by the priest as he dons each 
vestment is the best keynote as to the signif: Q 
cance or symbolism which is attached to the vest: | j 
ment by the Church. 





\ 


The amice is a white linen cloth, rectangular in’ shape, J v 
and is worn about the neck and shoulders somewhat after 
the manner of a scarf. It is tied securely by two long tapes. / 
Before the biretta or cap came into use, it was drawn over ‘ 
the head on the way to and from the altar, as a hood. It is 
still the custom of those priests who are monks or friars toe 
drape the amice according to the shape of their cowls. This 
vestment serves the practical purpose of protecting the outer 
vestments from perspiration. The accompanying prayer: | 
“Place on my head, O Lord, the helmet of salvation, that 1] 
may overcome the attacks of Satan.” 

The alb corresponds to the long undertunic, worn from } 
neck to ankles by the men of ancient Rome and Greece. The 
alb is made of linen. The vesting prayer: “Purify me, O 
Lord, from all stain and cleanse my heart that, washed in 
the Blood of the Lamb, I may enjoy eternal delights.” 

The cincture, made of linen, wocl, or silk, is tasseled at 
the ends and is used to gather about the waist the folds of 
the alb. It may be of the same color as the vestments, but 
is usually white. The prayer: “Gird me, O Lord, with the 
cincture of purity and extinguish in me all concupiscence 
that the virtue of continence and chastity may remain in 
me.” 


err 


Today’s maniple, worn on the left forearm, is derived 
from a more or less ornamental handkerchief which, in 
ancient days, was carried in the left hand. The maniple, as 
well as the other outer vestments, varies in color from day 


to day, depending on the type of feast day observed. These : 
vestments should be made of silk or of other precious ma- 
terial. The maniple prayer is as follows: “Let me merit, | 


O Lord, to bear the maniple of tears and sorrow, so that one 
day I may come with joy into the reward of my labors.” 
The stole is the narrow, long band worn around the neck 


and over the shoulders. Its origin is somewhat uncertain, 
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but in all probability it is a likeness of the stole worn by 
ancient Officials as symbolic of their authority. Such is its 
symbolism today, varying in the case of deacon, priest, 
bishop, and Pope. The prayer: “Return to me, O Lord, 
that stole of immortality which was lost to me through my 
first parents; and though I am unworthy to approach Thy 
great Mystery, nevertheless, grant me to merit joy eternal.” 

The chasuble is the outermost vestment worn by the priest 
at Mass. It resembles the cloak or toga of the old-time 
Romans. From about the thirteenth century onward, for 
practical purposes, the chasuble has been shortened and slit 
at the sides. The chasuble prayer: “O Lord, who hast said, 
‘My yoke is sweet, My burden light,’ grant that I may carry 
this yoke and burden in such a manner as to obtain Thy 
grace. Amen.” 

Although the biretta may and, at times, should be worn 
at sacred functions other than the Mass, we have included it 
among the vestments proper to the Mass, because it is worn 
to and from the altar and during the singing of the Gloria 
and Credo at high and solemn high Masses, 
ing the Dies Irae at a Mass for the deceased. Centuries ago, 
the biretta was a soft cap. To facilitate putting it on and 
taking it off, the present-day biretta has become a stiff, square 
cap, with three ridges or “wings.” 


as well as dur- 


In the center of the crown, 
there is usually a pompon or some other ornamentation. 


Appropriate 
Apropos of “The Bleeding Tears,” 
it is stated that human 
original sin and that, Mary’s immaculate con- 
ception, she was spared the pains of childbirth. How 
about the rest of her sufferings?—M. S., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


On the face of it, there may seem to be a want 
of logic, and the facts may seem contradictory. 
However, when we consider in a balanced way 
the mission of Christ and His 
deemer and co-redeemer of the 
no contradiction, 
mystery. 
The 
Hence, 


(THE 
suffering is a 
because of 


Sicn, Feb. 1955) 
consequence of 


mother as re- 
world, there is 
no want of logic—not even a 


God-Man is the natural Son ol 
He was always absolutely sinless. There- 
divine right, His human nature was 
entitled to be exempt from every consequence of sin. He 
would not have been susceptible to suffering—either physi- 
cal or psychological—were it not for 


God. 


fore, by 


His unique errand 
upon earth. In fact, it took a miracle to expose Him to 
suffering of body and soul. His enjoyment of the beatific 


vision was sufhciently dimmed that He could suffer in mind 
and heart. So, too, the immortality of His body was post- 
poned until the resurrection. In other 
atone for us, the guilty, the innocent Christ waived the 
immunity from suffering to which He was entitled. 

The case of His mother resembled His own, although it 
is not identical. It was by way of privilege that Mary was 
exempted from original sin and its consequences. None- 
theless, because of that privilege. she was entitled to be 
immune from all suffering, including the climax of death. 
It took a miracle of grace to exempt Mary from original sin. 
Phen, because of her immaculate conception, it took another 
miracle to postpone her immunity from suffering. The 
reason for that postponement is the fact that Mary is not 
only the mother of the God-Man but with Him, the 
co-redeemer of the world. Only when His passion and her 
compassion had been suffered did they begin to enjoy the 
privileges which were His by divine right and hers by divine 
privilege. 

In the case of both Christ and His mother, their suscepti- 
bility to suffering was restricted. Considering their dignity, 
it would have been incongruous and out of order had they 


words, in order to 


also, 


April, 1955 


been defective either physically or mentally. Though it was 
fitting that Christ’s mother endure a co-passion with her 
Son, by way of her compassion for Him from birth until 
death, it would have been inappropriate that she suffer 
pains of childbirth, for that birth—as well as the conception 
of her only Son—was virginal and miraculous. 


No Flaws 


a) Eight of us women have lost our mates. We would like 
to know whether, in the next life, we'll recognize one an- 
other. Since the body disintegrates in the grave, do we 
have another body hereafter?—K. A., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

b) Have we any assurance that we shall see our relatives 
and friends in heaven? Or are we “float around 
adoring God”? How shall we feel about those dear to us 
who are lost? 


only to 


a) From both the Old Testament and the New, 
that the Kingdom of God upon earth may be 
“proving ground” for heaven. We do not gain or lose heaven 
as isolated individuals; we do so with the help or despite 
the help of parents, husbands and wives, priests, and many 
others. The human body and soul work that 
destiny, as life partners. Hence, it is appropriate that we 
enjoy heaven in the company of those with whom we have 
come to be associated providentially. And that implies that 
we recognize them. The very idea of heayven—of which the 
original paradise was only an imperfect model—suggests that 
we shall be normal. But we would not be normal, were we 
to be bereft of our bodies throughout the endless stretch of 
eternity. We emphasize these features of heaven as ap- 
propriate, because we can count upon God to do whatever 
is fitting and to keep us happy 


it is clear 
likened to a 


together for 


a way adapted to human 


nature. 
What has been said above is not merely defensible sur- 
mise; it is the teaching of the Catholic Church and echoes 


God’s own revelation. We recommend that you read Cath- 
olic literature on the “Communion of Saints” and on the 
“Mystical Body of Christ,” as well as on the subject of 
heaven. It is stimulating to realize how 
we are destined to be, as 
His ascension 


social and sociable 
Christ,” and that 
His Mother’s 
patterns of 


“co-heirs with 
» heaven—Soul and Body, 
heaven—body and 
what is in store for the faithful. 
b) On the one hand, it is true that in striving for heaven, 
we depend upon the help of many others; 
true that others can hinder us. 
rance, 


and 


assumption to soul, are 


it is equally 
But despite help or hind- 
our gaining or losing heaven depends chiefly upon 
ourselves. No one else can shoulder that responsibility— 
neither relative, nor priest, nor even God. Hence it can 
happen that souls in heaven are deprived of the company 
of relatives or friends. 
dening and would, 
of heaven, 


The prospect of such a loss is sad- 
indeed, detract from the 
were it not for two things. The joy of heaven is 
so overwhelming and captivating as to admit of no distrac- 
tion, no regret, no sense of frustration. Then, too, since the 
souls in heaven will know whatever is required for their 
peace of mind and heart, they will understand the working 
out of God’s justice toward the saved and the lost. 

We must admit that there is much we do not know about 
heaven; even though we had complete knowledge in ad- 
vance, that knowledge would be dim compared to the 
realization which comes from experience. At the same time, 
knowledge ample enough to kindle enthusiasm is to be 
found on every page of the Bible. As for details, we need 
not be uneasy, for the simple reason that God cannot disap- 
point us. If He could, He would not be God. No normally 
ambitious child of God should say: “I don’t know.” Nor 
should Eleanor Roosevelt say, as she does periodically and 
publicly: “I don’t know and have no way of knowing.” 


flawless bliss 
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RGANIZED labor in this country 


has come a long distance from the 

class struggle. As Mser. George G 
Higgins, director of the N.C.W.C. social 
iction department says: ““There isn’t 
in ounce of class struggle in a carload 
4 labor leaders.” 


The labor 
fighting employers is fighting for more 


movement today instead of 


positive goals. It fights unemployment 


it home, famine broad: it 


fights fo1 


health, good housing, security for work 


seeks 


which both forward looking employers 


ers; it better labor relations in 


ind the forefront of labor can join. 


Labor in this country is also leading 


in the fight against Communism, but 
oth of its great sections, the C.LO 
ind the A.F.I believe that exposing 
Communists is not enough, that Com 


munism must be conquered through 


positive means that include eliminating 


lamine and misery throughout — the 
world, cleaning up the grimy soil in 
which Communism breeds 

The American Federation of Labor 


recognized the Communist menace for 
what it was from the first and from the 
first fought Communism within and 
without the ranks of labor. From. the 


Bolshevik 
the Federation opposed the recognition 
of Russia by the ‘United States. It re 
Red-infiltrated World 
Trade lI early 


held the view now generally recognized 


early days of the Revolution 


fused to join the 


Federation of nions and 
that “the Communist union was the big 
the 


had no 


union in world” and 


workers 


gest company 


ihat Russian freedom 
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President Reuther at UAW educational conference: 


free unions of this country know it 


Through its own investigations, the 
Federation collected authentic data con 


Russia 
brought these facts to the attention 


cerning slave labor camps_ in 


ind 


of the United Nations, whose further in- 
vestigations the the 
1 


cocumentary book on these camps. 


were basis of first 
Interna 
Trade Un 
an outstanding job of 
the unions ol 
seventy-three countries. While the C.L.O. 


The Federation’s work in the 
tional Confederation of Free 


1OnS has done 


bringing together free 
fine work in this field, it 


the A.F.L., 


spent more money on behalf of the in- 


has done was 


intedated by which has also 


tcrnational free labor movement. 

In his warmly applauded speech be 
lore the A.F.L. convention in St. Louis 
in 1953, Secretary of State John Fostea 
Dulles paid the Federation this tribute: 
He that 


any other single body to explode the 


said they had done more than 
Communist myth by their vigorous op 
position to the Communist menace on 
the Mr. Dulles stated 
that had the Communists gained control 
of the international 
through the W.F.T.U 
well 


foreign front. 


labor movement 
the United States 
been overcome by en 


might have 


circlement. “You have done an amazing 
“The 


what they are 


for 
if you hadn't 


job,” he said chances peace 


wouldn't be 
done the job. Your leaders have been 


supplementing those of government. 


Peace is because of 


more secure your 

work.” 
Within the span of a few weeks last 

spring, several labor conferences took 





“Power without morality is power without purpose” 


place which between them summed up 


the new directions American labor is 


taking. Most of them happen to have 
Ci. 


similar to those which they expressed 


been meetings, though beliefs 
are held and acted upon by the unions 


in the American Federation of Labor 
and the independent unions. 

These meetings reflected the positive 
role which labor leaders must play to- 
Cardinal Stritch of 


Chicago describes as “more important 


day, a role which 
than that of any statesman or diplomat.” 
The course of democracy, the Cardinal 
points out, will be determined by the 
way the members and leaders of organ- 
ized labor use their expanding power. 


T 


ern California, jointly sponsored by the 
United Steel Workers of 
the University of California. 
ion rank-and-file steel 
industrialists like Henry J. 
prominent social scientists contributed 


Human Rela- 
tions held last Spring in South- 


\KE the Seminar on 


America and 
Steel-un- 
officials, workers, 


Kaiser, and 


to the discussions. The seminar discussed 
the ways by which attitudes of bigotry, 
hate, and distrust could be lessened and 
those of loyalty, tolerance, and co-op- 
cration strengthened in  labor-manage- 
ment relations to help make the atmos- 
phere in which the laboring man works 
worthy of his human dignity. 

David McDonald, the 
United Steel Workers, made the keynote 
address. He had just finished a tour of 
over thirty western centers with 
U.S. Steel board chairman Benjamin F. 


President oi 


steel 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


in American Labor 


KEKE KEKE EK KEKE EK KEKE KKK £C 44 9999 9999 99 D9 D2 9 99.99 D9 99.99.29 


A new kind of labor movement is emerging in this 


country. It is a 


movement whose 


=] 


leaders often 


talk like businessmen, act like statesmen, 


and think like men of Christian principles 


hy Mary Heaton Vorse 


Fairless and other associates. President 
McDonald said that he had found that 
problems “which were extremely serious 
a few years ago have disappeared in 
many cases since the Steel Workers Un- 
ion came into existence. I am proud of 
the made in 
solving many of these problems.” 

The dynamic industrialist, Henry J. 
Kaiser, said at a banquet “that the way 
to sound human relations is through 
the simple historic principles of the 
Golden’ Rule the Sermon on the 
Mount,” though he admitted that you 


progress our union has 


and 


liad to work hard and struggle for com- 
passion when emotions were in a_tur- 
moil in a bitter 


The conditions in a 


labor dispute. 

social group that 
make for constructive attitudes, the el- 
lect of group pressure on attitudes, and 
the unnaturalness of discrimination that 
is “pumped into people by society” 
were discussed by anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists, and psychologists. 


\ “Panel of 
Negro, an 


which in- 
Catholic, a 
Protestant, and an Oriental, visited the 


Americans,” 
cluded a Irish 


conference from a religious conference 
being held by the University of Cali 
fornia. ‘These 


youl people told) in 


ig 
warm personal terms their own experi 
ences with the effectiveness of religion 
in curbing discrimination. 

It may well be that this discussion on 
human relations by union, management, 
and the public helped to further thé 
early agreement between management 
and the steel workers that 
costly steel strike shortly thereafter. 


averted a 
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Recent steel strikes, .in which only 
token pickets appeared and whose picket 
tents furnished with radios sup- 
plied by management, were certainly a 
far cry from the bloody days of the Lit: 
tle Steel Strike of 1937 when twenty 
people were killed by police or deputies 
in Chicago, Canton, and Youngstown 
and an unknown number wounded; and 
Senate 


were 


when a investigation revealed 
that management had spent hundreds of 


thousands of dollars on ammunition, 


tear gas, and labor spies. 


ABOR relations in the industry have 
ie changed so much since the steel 
union was established that as I walked 
down the street in 1949 with the presi- 
dent of the the 
same small town where mobs of embit- 
tered citizens had threatened workers in 
1937, an the industry 
stopped the union official to say: “I 


steel workers local in 


executive of 


want to congratulate you on the ordet 
and with 
strike.” 
These changes have been made_pos- 


moderation which you have 


conducted this 
sible by the conscious integration of the 
unions with the community. Both the 
C.1.0. and the A.F.L. believe that what 
is good for the community is good for 
the workers. ‘The believe, as 
Walter Reuther put it, “We not 
hope to solve our problems unless we 


workers 
can 


find answers and solutions to the prob- 
lems of the whole community.” 

What happened in the little town of 
Norfolk, Nebraska, is typical of this new 
community-wide 


interest of labor. 





Harris & Ewing 


Dulles to AFL: “Peace is more 
secure because of your work” 





Cardinal Stritch: The future 
of democracy lies with labor 





Harris & Ewing 


Tycoon Kaiser and friend: New 


hope 





for industrial _ relations 


Harris & Ewino 


Ben Fairless: For good will, 
a tour of the steel industry 
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UAW delegate LeGrande, left, and Senator Douglas: From the 


“buzz” 


Less than a month after a member of 
the C.I1.0. Community Service Commit- 
tee addressed telephone workers’ union 
local 7404, the local leaders brought to 
gether seven of Norfolk’s leading organ 
izations—Boy Girl 


others. 


Scouts, Scouts. the 


Cancer Society, and Together, 
they made plans for a united campaign 
to raise the funds needed to help these 
community organizations function bet- 
ter for all the people. The fund drive 


Was a great success, 


HAT happened in Norfolk is typ 
\W ical of how union members in 
hundreds of towns and cities take the 
initiative in helping to improve thei 
community—for the men and women of 
C.1.O. want to make America a_ better 
place for all of us to live. So does the 
\merican Labor. Re- 
Meany spoke 
to his organization on the identity of 
interests of workers and the 


Federation of 


cently, President George 


community. 

\ union which has pioneered in these 
new directions is the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers who celebrated theit 
fortieth anniversary last May. 

\n Amalgamated convention has a 
very special quality. It is not only a 
time of passing resolutions and electing 
officers; it is a 


At the 


most 


time of festival and re 
joicing. 
of the 
was the dinnei 
the National 


\ssociation, 


fortieth convention, one 


successful social occasions 
given by the 


Clothing 


union for 
Manufacturers 
\ dinner given in honor of 
management may unusual to the 
reader used to 
screaming headlines about labor strife, 
but the Amalgamated took it in stride. 
Under the leadership of Sidney Hillman 
and _ his 


seem 


ordinary new spapel 


associates, the Amalgamated 
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session, a question; from the Senator, a ready answer 


Clothing Workers were among the first 
to realize that good relations between 
workers and management are the foun 
dation of the workers’ stability. 

They long ago established impartial 
and cut 
strikes and industrial disputes so much 


arbitrating machinery down 
that there has not been a major strike in 


the industry tor 


thirty vears. During 
the depression, — the \malgamated 
through its own banks frequently 
loaned money to small employers to 
tide them over the black period of 


the depression days. 

Perhaps no other union has traveled 
as far as the Amalgamated in its forty- 
vear life span: certainly no other union 
has contributed more to better labor 
the early 
bal- 
bur- 
dens of men’s clothing which they took 
Workers then 
that the family 


until 


relations. I remember vividly 


days of the century when women 


anced on their heads incredible 
finish. 
little 


worked 


home to were 


paid so whole 


often midnight just to 
eat. Even the 


while 


babies pulled bastings 
their mothers kept them awake 
by jogging them with their toes. When 


workers tried to organize, they were 
clubbed and arrested for picketing. 
Now nearly four hundred thousand 
strong, this union has seen an indus- 
try of the worst paid and sweated 
workers become men and women liv- 
ing lives of human dignity. 

The Amalgamated also started un- 


insurance in the 
federal 
dreamed of 


employment twen- 


ties, long before any agency 
had taking such 

When the depression. came, 
that had un- 
employment insurance on a large scale. 


In 1935, took 


or State 
measures. 
industry 


it was the only 


when the government 





A “buzz” session at work: From discussion comes a better 
understanding of the ideals which underlie labor’s actions 





over unemployment insurance, — the 
fund which remained was used with 
the consent of management to found 
their unmatched health insurance pro- 
gram. They set up their own tnsur- 


ance company which today covers 1,000,- 
000 and funds are 
invested entirely in United States gov- 
ernment 
fully 


people whose 


bonds. Every penny is faith- 
guarded and accounted for; for 
these services there are no commissions, 
fees, or fancy salaries for insurance ex- 
dollar 


cents 


ecutives. Instead, out of every 
in the New York area fund, 94.1 
into workers’ benefits. 


The union has also undertaken 


20es 
such 
projects beneficial to the whole com- 
munity as clearing slums and proving 
that decent, low-cost housing for wage- 
earners is possible and practical. This 
is the record of a union whose people 
worked 


week and 


more merely to eat and were subjected 


once sixty hours a 
to such sins against human dignity as 
homework, child labor, and exploita- 


tion of workers. 


NOTHER facet of labor’s new atti- 
AA soa was its participation in “Op- 
eration Jobs” in the Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
district. This was a community project 


women 


started a couple of years ago by a com- 


mittee of top members of industrial, 
labor, religious, and civic organizations 
to attract industries to the area, which 
in turn would create employment. 
The United Steel Workers of District 
Y were only one of the labor unions 
supporting the project. The steel work- 
ers were specially interested in the 
expansion of vocational training to pre- 
pare men for the 


industries. 


young local metal- 


working 
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Conference speakers included. 





While attracting new industries was 
“Operation Jobs” first 
taken a_ leading 
projects. It 


concern, it has 
role in other civic 
helped, for instance, to 
form a new symphony orchestra, a fine 
addition to the cultural life. 
C. B. Newell, Director of District 9 
of the steel workers, said the union is 
always ready to co-operate in such 
community “We do so to 
make the community a 
to live and 


area’s 


programs. 
better place 
children.” 


HE effectiveness of such community 
projects is aided by greater par 


ticipation of labor. 


raise ow 


Labor's particip: 
tion in turn is made possible through 
the interest of its rank and file, aroused 
by the 


unions’ educational 


own pro- 
grams for their members. An examplk 
of such a program in action was the 


sixth 
United 


educational conference of the 

\uto Workers held last April 
in Chicago’s Civic Opera House. Some 
2.500 delegates and 750 visitors came 


to the conference to discuss Man’s 
Search for Peace, Justice, and Abun- 
dance in a Free World and_ labor's 
responsibility in this search. 

Walter Reuther, president of both 


the C.1.O. and the United Auto Work- 
ers, summed up the C.1.O.’s philosophy 
in the opening speech: 

“We are 
labor 


kind of 


movement 


building a 
movement—a 


new 
labor 


that draws its power, both economic 
and spiritual, from the membership 
that make up its ranks; and for that 


movement to perform its broad social 
and moral responsibilities to the whole 
community, it must increase the un- 
derstanding of the rank and file. There- 
fore, this educational conference is but 
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center-left 
Eugene McCarthy, Thurgood Marshall, and Paul G. Hoffman 


toright, Rep. 


another part of the effort of our union 
to broaden the participation of 
members and to develop a better un- 
derstanding and a 
to the ideals, principles, and human 
values that our union has struggled 
to advance in the world... .” 

He added: “We of the U.A.W. have 
said that we are not a 


our 


greater dedication 


many times 


Narrow economic pressure group, try- 


ing to get something for ourselves at 
the expense of the rest of the 
munity. We have acted in the knowl- 
edge that every value that we cherish 
is indivisible, that 
cept as we defend the freedom of our 
neighbors, at home and in the world. 
We can’t enjoy economic 
prosperity unless everyone shares eco- 


1g 
con). 


we can’t be free ex- 


pre yeTess or 


nomic and social justice; we can’t live 
at peace unless peace is universal.” 

\merican- 
ism and Civil Liberties was headed by 
Paul Hoffman, former director of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration 
and chairman of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, recently merged with Packard. 
This is the first time that a great ex- 
ecutive of the automobile industry has 
addressed a labor meeting. A few years 


The evening discussion on 


ago it would have been impossible; but 
then a little while ago such an educa- 
tional conference would also have been 
impossible. 

In his address, Hoffman emphasized 
the need to define Americanism and to 
reafhrm those freedoms guaranteed by 


the Constitution. In citing instances 
where American freedoms have been 
“infringed upon by overzealous, mis- 
taken persons,” he mentioned that 
at Indianapolis the American Civil 


Liberties Union was refused halls “even 





Wide World Photo 


The Philip Murray Foundation is another sign of labor’s new 
approach. Here, Reuther makes foundation gift for new clinic 


though the mecting was sponsored by 


some of the best citizens of the state 
and the thirty-four-year-old organization 
Americans ol 
a Catholic 


pal ty to any 


has been endorsed by 


highest repute. In the end, 
priest who would be no 
such 


un-Americanism offered the social 


center of his church for the meeting.” 


~O understand how a large edu- 
‘| cational conference is organized and 
wheat it means to the ordinary union 
member, let us follow delegate Caroline 
M. LeGrande, 
and publicity of Local 969, 
Division G.M., 

Caroline 


education 
Ternstedt 

Ohio. 

Chicago 


chairman olf 


Columbus, 
arrived in before 
and 
at the Morrison Hotel 
had 


going to the 


the beginning of the conference 
registered at once 
where her room 

Before 


been reserved. 


conference she 


turned in her credentials and received 
the number and location of her table 
for the “buzz sessions,” which were set 


up to enable all the delegates to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. 

After the first session, Caroline joined 
her “buzz” group to talk over the topic 
and asked 


The second day 


formulate questions to be 
of the panel members. 
chosen to act as 


she was reporter for 


her group and put the group’s question 


to Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, a 
member of the day’s panel. It was: 
“How long can the Democratic party 
survive half liberal and half reaction- 
ary?” He answered that it had sur- 
vived 162 years already and that it was 


(Continued on page 80) 





MARY HEATON VORSE, a veteran labor re- 
porter for over 40 years, has written frequently 
for Harper's and other magazines 
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THE SIGN 





IGUEL stood erect among the dusty rows ol 

beans and looked away from the slanting light 

of sunset to where his father was still hoeing 
the corn, his body half hidden by the restless streamers 
and sharp tassels pushing up from the crest of each stalk 
like small spires of honeycomb. ‘The wind walked 
through the leaves again, and Miguel forgot his aching 
back and the dryness of New Mexico dust in his nostrils. 
He was twelve today, but in a poor Mexican family as 
large as his, that was of almost no concern. What Miguel 
had held in his heart all afternoon was a question he 
wished to ask of his father. 

It had always been like this, when the wind stirred 
leaves und the sky filled with great streaks of purple and 
the earth held whispers. For as long as Miguel could 
remember he had felt a great restless kinship with all 
growing and living things. He did not know this was 
strange to himself, this feeling of being alone with a 
presence he could not define. He thought everybody felt 
this way but must be ignorant of how, to express it 
and so it remained a secret to each one. But now it was 
time for the question, it could be kept no longer. 

When Father Rowen had come through the isolated 
valley on his way to a mission last vear, Miguel knew with 
sudden great clarity that he wanted to be a_ priest. 
It had been many years since a priest had come here 
where just a few families lived at the end of an almost 
impassable road, and it had been a great event. Miguel 
watched with reverent curiosity as the Father baptized 
the children and solemnized marriages, but it was the 
wonder of the Mass that filled Miguel's heart with 
something so large he could hardly contain it. His 
throat filled and his eyes brimmed when the priest raised 
the chalice in his hand, and the longing in Miguel's 
heart became so great it frightened him, for weren't 
his feet bare and dusty and his clothes torn and mended 
and his heart empty of knowing anything more than 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDDIE CHAN 


the flame was 2 miracle 
out, he could no longerLe 
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the picking of beans and grinding of 
corn into meal? How great a sin this 
must be to wish to be a priest! 

After Father Rowen left, Miguel lived 
with his new longing, surfeited with an 
unrest he’d never experienced before. 
For in the valley he had, not known how 
to want; life there was as full as all the 
laughter and sunlight and pain and 
working that could be crowded into a 
day. How he learned that 


any aan 
might become a priest, he was not sure, 
but the visit of Father Rowen was a 


subject of talk for many weeks after, and 
it was small snatches of conversation put 
together that him know. And 
now that he was twelve, perhaps he 


made 


could ask his father how much longer 
it would be. 


E turned to hoeing the beans until 
he saw his father’s feet on the dry 
ground between the rows, and Miguel 


raised his eyes to the wrinkled and 
seamed face, darker than the earth it- 
self. His father was scowling across the 


land, and the boy knew it was because 
the lack of 


asked in a quavering voice: 


Into this mood he 
“Father, 
how long will it be before I am a man?” 

The Mexican farmer looked down on 
his with 


of rain. 


son surprise, his black eyes 
blinking. Miguel knew he was trying to 
remember which who 
talking to him, for it had been confus- 
ing for his father 
Carlos, the older 


son it was was 


since Juan and 
boys, had been taken 
away to fight a war a long way off, so 
far no man could travel alone and get 
there. <A Pearl Harbor, 
which was a great expanse of water as big 


place called 


as all the desert, and many times Miguel 
had searched his mind for a picture of 
it from memories of the books he had 
had 


the 


seen those he been able to 


to at next valley. 
Before Juan and Carlos had gone away 
and his father 


years 
go the school 
him. 

His father only grunted and turned 
back to look at the fields. “You are 


enough of a man now, Miguel,” he said. 


needed 


“It is a man’s work you do, so you 
a man.” 
“Then,” 


are 


said Miguel, almost disbe- 
lieving, for he came only to his father’s 


armpit, “then, since | am a man, can | 


now become a priest? How does one 
go about becoming a priest?” 
The black eyes darted back to him 


with astonishment. “A priest! Dios mio! 
And where did you get the idea of being 
a priest?” 

“For a long time I have thought of it,” 
Miguel said barely above a whisper. 

“Well—” his father replied with sud 
den emphasis, turning to lift the hand 
made tools across his back, “it is more 
than thinking about it, to make a priest, 
I can tell you that. Thinking such things 
can only give you a restless heart. It 


4? 


takes all kinds of learning that nobody 
knows about to be a priest.”” The matter 


settled, he shouldered the tools and 
started off toward the adobe house. 
Miguel gathered his tools and ran, 


stumbling under their weight to catch 
up with his father. 

“But is there can do 
he cried out softly. 
the bi and there is 
for and it is better that 
He looked sharply at the 
boy. “The Church must go on, but so 
the land. A must know his 
place. I forbid you to speak any more 


no way | this 
learning?” 


“Si—in schools 


Oo 
ig 


no such us, 


there isn’t.” 


must man 
of this business of being a priest. There 
is no way.” 

Miguel fell a behind his 
father, the tools suddenly heavy. Sweat 


few steps 
rolled down his face and dusty body, 
cutting small rivers darker brown. 
He could not understand how his 
father could be ignorant that any man 


ol 


could be a priest and, without under- 
standing, there was no acceptance of his 
father’s verdict. Perhaps he was not yet 
a man as his father said. When he was a 
man, then he would become a priest. 
At the time of harvest, when the dried 
and burned corn frugally 
gathered to the last mottled ear, Miguel’s 
mother fell sick. She tossed on the bed 


was to be 


with pain, and now fear hung over the 
house for she was soon to have another 
child. His father interrupted his work 
in the fields to see if she were all right, 
for everyone could remember the spring 
when the mother in the next house up 
the stream had died in childbirth. 
“Miguel,” his father told him gravely’ 
“IT cannot leave the valley now, for if 


the rains come and stay, we cannot 
harvest the rest of the corn before it 
rots. I am going to put your mother 


into the wagon, and you can drive her 
to the city. You 
the bad road, for it 


must go very slowly 
will be hard 


for her, but she will know the way, and 


ove! 


there you can find your aunt and the 
doctor, and you must stay there until | 
come to fetch you. I need you in the 
fields, but your mother needs you more.” 

And so it was that Miguel set out on 
the greatest adventure of his life. He 
had the rough, 
dusty miles to the big road and turning 
there into the his father had 
told The long trip might have 
tired someone else, but not Miguel, and 


no trouble following 


sun, as 


him. 








as he came into the city he was almost 


guilty of forgetting his mother, so great 
was the sight before him. His mothei 
directed him to the house of his aunt, 


and this was a new wonder, for it had 





“Father, how long will it be before I am a man?” 
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never occurred to him that she might 
know these things existed—streets made 
of square stones placed together and 
houses so close you could reach out of 
one into the next. It was not a large 
city, indeed it was only a small towr, 
but to Miguel it looked like the capital 
{ the world. 
Miguel’s aunt was a huge woman, 
dressed in clothes he had seen only in 
pictures, and a great deal of talk poured 
from her. In no time at all she had his 
bed all white 
doctor called. 
a shawl over her black hair, 
child. We will go to the 
Church, you and I, and light a candle 


for your mother to get well.” 


mother in a and clean 


and the Then, pulling 
she said, 
“Come, 


Miguel followed her with rapt steps. 
He was really to enter a great church! 
An anticipation swept over him = as 
allowed 
through the gates of heaven itself, and 
he did not hear another 
said. The church was of pale adobe 
brick, with wonderful 
its walls and an altar the sight of which 


was beyond his dreams. 


ereat as if he were to be 


word his aunt 
workings over 


He stood obe- 
diently by as his aunt touched the taper 
to one of the candles in front of the 
statue of Our Lady; his eyes filled with 
tears of compassion for his mother. He 
knelt beside his aunt to pray, feeling 
strangely inadequate, filled with a great 
hunger of being that no hour or day 
could fill. 

At last he felt soft fingers on his arm 
and looked up at his aunt’s whisper, 
little one.” With re- 
followed her toward 
middle of the aisle 
there was a wide cross section leading 
off in each direction to the walls, and 
there in an alcove beneath a statue was 

large candle burning. Miguel paused, 
watching it in rapture, and his aunt 
came a few steps back to join him. 

“It is kept burning to St. Joseph for 
the safety of all the boys at the war,” she 
told him. “Since the day the first boy 
went from our village, it has been kept 
lighted, and never has it gone out. It 
wil burn here, guarding them, 
all return in’ safety.” 


“It is time to go 
luctant steps he 


the rear. In the 


until 


I was a miraculous thing to Miguel. 
| Within his mind a great picture 
lormed of angels standing guard over the 
candle and going with the soldiers who 
were at Pearl Harbor and the light 
never going out. Nothing in all the 
world could put out the light, for it 
was God’s light, and to him it became 
the most powerful thing on earth. The 


flame flickered and danced, casting a 
bright glow across the face of St. 
Joseph, making the features almost 


mile, the eyes light up. Miguel was so 
rooted to the spot that his aunt had to 
pull at him sharply. 
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On the way back, Miguel realized 
that the church was much closer to his 
aunt’s house than he’d thought on the 
way there. By now objects of the street 
were more familiar, and there was only 
one block between them. “Might I go 
to the church again?” he asked. 

His aunt gave him a warm, approving 
glance. “Indeed you may, querido 
mto— 

“Might I even go—alone?” 

“If you ask permission so I know 
where you are,” she said. 

ND so it was that Miguel spent many 

hours that day at the church, and 
not in any of this time did the mag- 
nificence of it dim. He longed to speak 
to the priest, Father Rowen, whom he 
remembered, but the only time he'd 
felt enough courage was when he’d been 
with his aunt, and “Father 
Rowen, this is my sister’s boy.” 

“And how are you, lad?” asked Father 
Rowen, and since Miguel’s throat had 
tightened shut, the priest spoke again 
to his aunt before Miguel had a chance 
to say anything. 

He thought of all the wonderful days 
ahead and how he might speak soon 
to Father Rowen, but after dark when 
he’d gone to bed on the cot placed for 
him on the back porch, he heard his 
uncle come home 


she'd said, 


from his work, and 
the voices of a quarrel. Miguel clutched 
the thin fear and tried to 
press himself flat, so if his uncle came 
back there he would not see him. His 
uncle was very angry, and his aunt was 
crying, and the voices rose and lowered 
so that it was hard to know what it was 
about. 


mattress in 


But it lasted so long that soon 
it was impossible not to know. 

“Who pays the bills?” cried his uncle 
for the fourth time. “Dirt farmers 
clawing at the land with bare hands for 
a scrap of food ought to have sense 
cnough to stay and die where they be- 
iong. Do know how 
funeral costs? Do you know?” 


you much a 

There was only the weeping of his 
aunt, and the words, ‘My sister.” 

Miguel trembled at the thought of 
his mother dying, and the trembling 
shook through him like an ague, and 
he clutched the mattress tightly to brace 
himself against the shaking, but it would 
stilled. 

“She will go back, and the boy that 
brought her here can take her back. If 
she was not too sick to come, she is not 
too sick to 


not be 


return. It is not only a 


funeral, but it is the cost of a grave. 
She can be buried where it costs nothing 
to bury her.” 

“There would be no cost for a grave, 
Felipe! Of course she would want to 
be buried at home. It’s just a day’s trip. 
We have the money. It is not as if we 


didn’t have the money—” 








He ran down the street 
to see the light again 
“Money! You know nothing at all 


of money. It is always money that must 
be spent here and money there, until 
all J 


morrow.” 


hear is money! She goes back to- 

There was a burst of weeping and 
then “You 
would without her last 
rites? You would do that to my sister?” 


anger in his aunt’s voice. 


have her die 


“They can send for a priest as well 
as anyone else. She is not to be in this 
house when I return tomorrow.” 


“Felipe—let her stay a day or two. 
The doctor did not say she was going 
to die for sure. day—” 
“No. One day 


always anothe1 


Just a 


and another day and 


and who is going to pay 


this fool of a doctor? Does he not know 
dirt farmers have no money?” 
Miguel slept only when exhaustion 


awakened his body 
wild 


came, and when he 
alert like a 
He lay 
til his aunt called him, for he was tear- 
ful of meeting his His 
eyes weeping. 
She put his breakfast on the the table 


was animal of the 


forest. in the torturous bed un- 
uncle. aunt’s 


were swollen from 
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while he stood uncomfortably by, shift- 
ing his weight from 
other. 


one loot to an- 
His eyes traveled to the crucifix 


on the wall and the small altar beneath, 


and he wondered if that was where 
his uncle could kneel in prayer and 
then turn a sick woman out of his 
house. 


“You will have to take your mother 
home, Miguel,” his aunt finally said in 
a low defeated “We will wait 
until noon, and I will send a neighbor 


voice. 


with you for it will be far into the night 
when you arrive. But the heat of a 
whole day is too much to bear. Now eat 
your breakfast.” 


IGUEL tried to eat, but the food 
choked him, and he spread it on 
his plate so it might look like less. But 


his aunt the 
and _ his 


nothing about food, 
turned with a sharp 
pang to the Church that he would never 


see again. 


said 


thoughts 


Perhaps he could go there 
for just a few minutes. Noon was still 
a long time away. 

When he asked she nodded 
abruptly, her eyes misting over, and he 
ran off down the street, the soles of his 
feet burning against the hot stones. He 
stopped, impatiently 
his breath 


his aunt 


catch 
through the 
great wooden doors, and then he step- 
ped inside like a 
shadow. He there 
this 

the day 


Waiting to 
before going 
noiselessly, small 
stood gratefully 


alone; was even marvelous 
He walked along 
the wall so he could keep the whole 
sweep of the Church in his vision. And 


then, when he neared the alcove where 


more 


than before. 


St. Joseph stood, a great alarm came 
over him. The candle that had never 
gone out, that was to burn each hour 
until the day the soldiers came home, 
was lifeless, shrouded in shadow, its 
flame gone. He could not believe his 


eyes. He looked up at the ashen face of 
St. Joseph and his heart cried out a great 
rejection of what his eyes told him. But 
there was no restoration. The light was 
gone. 

For a long moment 
horrified that such a 
had Now the 
the war did not have the protection of 


God. 


ledge of his 


Miguel stood in 
disbelief thing 


happened soldiers in 


Even at this 


moment, the know- 


mother’s sickness 

Help 
candle, as if his 
own pleading eyes could make the flame 
spring back to the small, black stub of 
a wick. 


ereat 
brought the | 
lessly he 


ar home 


sharply. 
looked at the 


\ sound from near the altar roused 
him, and he whirled in fright. A door 
had opened and now two priests 
emerged, their robes almost  indistin- 
guishable in the shadow of that corner. 
Instinctively Miguel pushed — himself 
into the corner that the alcove made, 
back against the cold, adobe wall. There 


ae 


was space enough to swallow five men 
in shadow, but still he pushed until his 
shoulder blades were cut raw. Perhaps 
the priests would blame him that the 
flame had gone out! The magnitude 
of such a sin paralyzed him as he lis- 
tened to their footsteps approach. 
He recognized the easy flowing voice 
of Father Rowen as they paused beside 
the alcove. “Beloved Joseph!” it said 
softly, and Miguel was conscious of a 
match flame bursting against the black- 
ness. “Let this not happen again!” 
“We should perhaps buy those better 
candles, Father,” said the other priest 
the wind that 


The wick is 


concern. “It is 
this all the 


not big enough.” 


without 
does time. 
“Perhaps next month we can send for 
Father Rowen 
enough. 


some then,” said. “If 


there is money Though it is 
an idle hope that the more 
And 


the two moved away again, out ol ear- 


probably 


expensive ones are any better!” 


shot, and alter a very long time Miguel 
Only the fear 
that it might already be noon impelled 


came from his corner. 


him out of the shadow toward the doors 


and the = sunlight. 
He hurried home devoid of feeling, 
stunned by loss, as if everything that 











@ The lump in the throat hardest 
to bear is the one caused by swal- 
lowing one’s words. 


—Irish Digest 











had been in his heart before had drained 
away. Vaguely he still heard the words 
of the priest, over and over in the ears 


ol his mind. “It is the wind does this 
all the time—” 
The flame that could not go out had 


gone out. The light that was to burn 
through all the days and nights without 
stopping had flickered and failed. The 


great presence of God that he had felt 


all his life had been taken from him. 
It was a loss so powerful he could only 
grasp a small amount of it at once, 


just the shock was enough to bear with- 
thinking of | the 
meant. 

Back at the cart was al 
ready loaded, and Miguel helped carry 
his mother to it. 


out rest and all it 


house the 


Through the tearful 
sood-bys he stood apart, bewildered and 
lost. He 


driving the 


rode in silence on the wagon, 
horse, 
beat of the 


who followed the 


hearing the clacking 
hool horse of the neighbor 
wagon, seeing not the 
land or the sky 
Seeing only the 
ashen, gray face of St. Joseph and the 


dawning that the priest 


road or the vast, hot 


bare in its brightness. 


knowledge 


knew all the time that the light went 
out. 
His mother died that vear. when the 





time came for her to have the baby, and “N 
Miguel pushed the thoughts of the from 
Church and the candle from his mind, eves 
A great permanent hate grew in him plea 





now, hate for his uncle who had turned 48 


out his mother, and he tossed on his 


O 
straw mat at night, fevered by this ney a 
thing that had seized him. He worked ip, 
at the land with a vengeance, as if to Fp jac 
slash it to bits as he cleared and cae 
ploughed and hoed the hot, dusty rows face 
\nd never did he speak to his father § jo, 
about what had happened, for his pot 
mother had said nothing of it. And his | Mig 
young eyes knew how it could almost be Kath 
a relief to die, even to someone you | 
loved. That death could be prepared } 
for mercifully, because after a long and | A 
torturous pain one did not look at E Mig 
death with fear, but only with patient | me! 
welcome. And the knowledge of this ae 
made his heart want to weep. b Fall 
So his mother was buried in the plot aati 
near the house, and snow covered her } hon 
grave five times, for five winters came § ),¢ 
and went, and Miguel was almost a fy 
man. ‘The war was over, but his brothers ) i; 
had written that they had jobs in San § .) 
Francisco, where there was a great deal cor 
of money to be had, and his sisters were | 5 | 
married and gone to the other valley, | jy 
and there was no one left in the small § »), 
adobe house but his father and him and pare 
the wind. The lonely wind at night. ie 


\nd he often thought of the time be- | pj. 
fore the hate, and how he had loved the | 
wind then, for it had spoken to him ol y 
God. But gradually hee 
lessened, for the 


those memories 


hate was still in his 


heart, and one cannot keep both hate “a 
and faith that close together. ie 
: mo 
TP was the time close to harvest again, |. 
| when roads were thick with hot dust ¢ i, 
and the air heavy laden with heat that § _ 
shimmered over the burned out land. ioe 
Miguel’s father came back at late alter Bs 
noon from helping a neighbor, and f }, 
there was someone with him, hunched ni 
over on the horse. Miguel ran forward F }, 
with alarm. It was Father Rowen. ‘a 
“Help me get him down,” his father § 
commanded, struggling under the weight di 
of the priest. a 
“What is wrong?” Ss 
“Perhaps the sun.” The priest’ was Sa 
breathing with great rasping gasps fot 
air, and as Miguel cupped his arms » .,, 


under the thin and bony body, he was of 


shocked to see how Father Rowen had Pa 
aged; at the same time he felt strangely § ba 
unworthy to touch his person, for i fy, 


Was an unquict reminder of a faith long sil 


forgotten. 
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They carried the priest inside to the ¢ ;, 
bed, and Miguel asked in fear, “Can | uy 
do something? A doctor?” ™ 
But his father was already reaching he 
for a shirt that hung on a peg. “I will al 
eet a doctor. Father Rowen in 
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y, and “No—” The words were a whisper 
f the fom the bed, and the watery, blue 
mind. J eyes looked up with entreaty. “But 
1 him please Father Jacobs—please “ 
urned There was silence as Miguel iooked 
mn his into his father’s eyes and neithei spoke, 
Is new ; then his father turned and went out ol 
yorked bh house. Miguel got a wet towel and 
i to Fp jaced it on the head of Father Rowen, 
| and carefully wiping the brown and seamed 
TOWS. F face. ‘The breathing quieted, and a 
lather F vlaze came into the weak eyes like fog 
or his came sometimes into. the valley, and 
nd his Miguel cried out urgently, “Father! 
ost be B pather Rowen!” 
€ you 
“pared } S if with the greatest effort, Father 
ig and | I nowen brought his gaze to rest on 
ok “| Miguel. “Talk to me—please, talk to 
avueMt F ne!” the thin voice pleaded, and Miguel 
Mt this P knew with helpless realization that 
Father Rowen was fighting for time 
e plot until Father Jacobs could arrive, and the 
d her ( thought of the long trip to the citv and 
cam P back filled him with despair. 
nost a) He searched frantically through his 
‘others mind for something to talk about, and 
in San F words came, bits of nothing, like the 
it deal com was soon to be harvested and just 
S were | 2 little rain would help, but not too 
valley, } much, and the hoe had broken last week 
small | but it could easily be fixed. The fog 
m and came back into Father Rowen’s eyes, 
= and Miguel cried out in alarm, “Father! 
e be. 


Please—I must tell you something!” 
ed the T ; : . 
The blue eyes came to rest on his 


him ol . . 

face again, and Miguel took a deep 
mories §, 
1 hi breath. It would have to be the church 
in his 
os he would have to talk about, the long 
1 hate : 


hours of this night, if Father Rowen 
were not to slip quietly away like his 
mother. The church and the lighted 


again : . 
5 candle. He clutched his hands tightly 


rt dust . : 
~ | in his lap and leaned forward. ‘Father 
it that "y ; . . . 3 
—" he began in a tight voice, “Do you 
land. : : 
' remember the day I came to the church 
alter : . > 
—many years ago with my aunt?” And 
anc : 
he poured out the story of that. last 
inched es : 
, | morning, and the flame that was to 
rward By : : 
burn night and day, and how it had 
en. ° . . e 
been, knowing that a rush of wind 
father | Tree . 
‘ F could take it away, and the priests them- 
weight m : ce " 
selves knew of this. “It has troubled 
me much, knowing it—” he finished, 
leeling a sense of relief that he had been 
St was ° 
lorced to talk of it. 
ps tor ; a 
The fog was gone trom the priest's 
. arms 


eyes and they burned with small points 
1 Was ‘ . 
of troubled thought. Miguel looked 


‘n had ; : 
down at his hands in his lap and the 
angel bas . ° 
“, p bare, dirt floor beneath and tried to 
ol : : . ° 7 ° 
seem as if it didn’t matter. For awhile 
h long wm 
silence, powerful and strong, filled the 
ba toom, stretching out until he thought 
o the gg: ; : 
Can 1 i it would never end. When he looked 
‘al ' cd ve = : 
) up again, Father Rowen’s face was lost 
» thought, the eyes narrowed and the 
aching ine : / 
1 wil lead tilted back on the hard mattress, 
Wil 


., ee 
} almost as if Father Rowen were search- 
ing heaven for an answer to his ques- 
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tion. Miguel began to wonder if there 
were going to be an answer at all, when 
the priest cleared his throat and began 
to speak in an unsteady voice. 

“It is easy, my son, to have faith when 
the light burns bright for all to see—” 
the words came very slowly, ‘‘and the 
powcr of God is not obscured by doubt. 
Only the weakest of heart could fail 
to have faith at such a time.” 

He paused and his chest rose and fell 
lor a time with his breathing. “But it 
is more to have faith when the light 
burns dim and seems to go out—when 
even the flame is gone from the sight 
of the eye. That is when faith must 
burn on the small, bright core of itself. 








The trembling shook him and 
he clutched the mattress 


These days in our world are not easy. 
The lights of a thousand candles seem 
to be blown out by the mere breath 
of what man has patiently watched, 
what the forces of evil build. Adding 
to it his own alchemy of human weak- 
ness. For you see, we ourselves have 
poured out the metal to fashion the 
world’s sorrow.” The blue eyes that 
found Miguel’s were filled with a great 
compassion. 

The bony hand moved across the mat- 
tress toward Miguel. “God’s light never 
goes out. Only man’s light does. When 
the heart is dark then the night is for- 
ever. Do you not see how easy it is to 
relight a candle? But it is the flame that 
keeps the shadows from the heart that 
is the living flame, and only love can 
feed it, and then it burns forever. Be- 


fore that flame can go out, love must 
go first.” 

Miguel felt an ache in his throat and 
a stinging in his eyes, and without 
knowing it tears began to roll down his 
cheeks. But he did not care. He thought 
of a priest who had relighted a candle 
in faith, and a boy of twelve who had 
opened his heart to the winds of hate. 

For awhile neither spoke, and then 
Miguel, with the tears drying into salt 
on his face, spoke with great urgency, 
“Father—would there be any chance 
for one like me to become a_ priest?” 
He spread his hands out, as if to show 
how caked with the dust of the earth 
they were and how empty of any skill. 

Father Rowen was searching his face 
with the pale blue eyes, and it was a 
long moment before he replied. “If you 
feel that God has called you, my son, 
there is always a way.” 

Happiness stole gently through Mt 
euel, and it seemed the last five years 
of his life had not existed at all. But 
the answer he would have accepted with 
eager guilelessness then seemed now im- 
possible of fulfillment. 

“IT have had so _ little 
Father.” 

A gentle smile touched the priest’s 


schooling, 


lips. “Is your heart sure?” 
“Oh—yes!” 
all the hopes and dreams of the years 


Miguel poured out to him 


before, and the hours of the night spun 
away into the gray fabric of dawn, and 
he held Father Rowen’s hand _ tightly 
as if he could press the youth and life 
of himself into the faltering pulse. 

Father 
whispered with 


“T—will =speak—to Jacobs—” 
the weakened _ priest 
ereat effort. 

From out of the misty daylight came 
the clatter of hoofbeats, then sounds 
from the yard, and Father Jacobs came 
into the room, followed by Miguel’s 
father. 

Father Jacobs looked solemnly down 
at the bed and spoke with quiet regret. 
“f should never have let you go alone, 
Father. Not into these valleys. You 
made the wrong turn in the road—” 


ATHER Rowen lifted his hand in a 
Pvccsk protest. and Miguel could see 
the fog coming again into the blue eyes, 
and he turned and stepped out of the 
door. The morning air held a_ breath- 
less stillness, the dew gave the earth a 
fragrance. Miguel walked a little away 
from the house. He wanted very much 
to tell Father Jacobs something, but it 
Father 
Rowen had not made the wrong turn in 
the road. 


would wait for another time. 


Instead, Miguel stood and looked up 
at the white clouds and to where the 
dust of the road was still billowing like 
another cloud as if the dust itself would 
reach into heaven. 
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HE Flight into Egypt is the sec- 
Mary. 
second 


ond sorrow of 
her hour of 
Compassion. It is Mary’s hour of ter- 
The the night, the 
dangers of the desert, and the dangers 
of the open road are friendly compared 
with the wickedness wrought in 
hem under the cover of darkness. 

A recent playwright, describing a 
woman facing inevitable death from a 
malignant disease, portrays her patience, 


This tragic 
incident is 


ror. dangers ol 


sethle- 


high spirits, and more than ordinary 
courage in his title for the piece, “Sing 


no sad songs for me.” Of old, the 
prophet David wrote a sad song, a song 
of exile, a song of bondage, a song 


of pilgrimage, a song of nostalgic long- 


ing, “How shall we sing a song of the 


Lord in a strange land?” (Psalm 136) 
And yet the strongest of women, the 
most patient and long. suffering, the 


most spirited, and the most courageous, 
must fly in the dead of night, at the 
peril of the sword, into a strange land, 
and her song is indeed a sad and movin 
one. 


y 
> 


The incident is economically related 
in the Holy Gospel: 


Behold an angel of the Lord 
appeared in sleep to Joseph, saying: 
Arise, and take the Child and His 


mother, and fly into Egypt: and be there 
until I shall tell thee. For it will come 
to pass that Herod will seek the Child 
to destroy Him.” (Matt. 2:13) That 
these words of the angel were urgent 
follows the the narrative. 
“Then Herod perceiving that he 


from rest ol 
was 
deluded by the wise men, was exceeding 
angry: and sending, killed all 
children that were in 
in all the thereof, 
years old and under, according to the 
time which he had diligently inquired 
(Matt. 2:16) 
This pilgrimage of terror by 


raises 


the men 
Bethlehem, and 


borders from two 


of the wise men.” 
night 
interesting questions con- 
cerning both Jesus and Mary. 

The first question concerns the time 
of the second sorrow of Mary. Although 
it is narrated immediately after the 
events of the birth of Christ and the 
coming of the wise men, the fact that 
Herod included all the 
of two old and presents 
a problem. Was it just his desire to be 


many 


male children 


years unde 
effectual as a destroyer that caused him 
the age limit, just as geo- 
graphically he included “all the 
borders” of Bethlehem? Or was it rather 
the nature of the dili- 
cently gathered from the wise men as 
to the time and the place of the birth 
of the Holy Child? The latter seems the 


to extend 


even 


information he 


more correct answer, namely, that the 
wise men from the East saw His star 
about two years before and made this 


great and prolonged journey to salut 
the Christmas King. A two-year trip is 
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a long trip. We can see why God re- 
warded the Magi so abundantly. 

The fact that the Gospel tells us the 
wise men came and found the “house” 
where Mary was with the Child also in- 
clines us to believe that by this time 
the Holy Family had moved out of the 
stable and into permanent quarters in 
the city. This is pointed out not to 
make the engravers of Christmas cards 
look silly and but to 
show how was the 


anachronistic, 


much more difficult 


PILGRIMAGE 
BY NIGHT 


Mary had only time to pack a few items of 
luggage, bundle up the Divine Child, and 
face the terror of a flight from assassins. 


Her road lay through the desert. It was night 





informed whether the flight would sue. 
ceed, whether her pilgrimage into the 
night would have a happy outcome, or 
whether with one sweep of the sword 
all would be lost. 

The drama of this uncertainty! The 
dark pageantry of this night attack! 
Its iniquity sparked the imaginations 
of the artists of the miniatures of the 
3ooks of Hours in the Middle Ages, 
Before me lies a fifteenth-century manu. 
script depicting the Flight into Egypt. 


hy Jude Mead, C.P. 


flight by night for the Holy Family, 
who by this time had set up a home, and 
likely enough a small trade, and were 
accepted as ordinary members of the 
community. 


[his increased Mary’s sor- 


row. It was leaving home again. 


HE terror that sharpened Mary’s 
bbe of sorrow in this hour is 
twofold. Terror of the known and ter 
the Mary knew the 
prophecies concerning her Son. But 
the time or the man- 
fulfillment. Mary had no 
assurance that this was not the last hou 
She knew that He 
was to be led as a lamb to the slaughter. 
Here He gentle, little 
lamb, so helpless, so innocent. Here in- 
deed was a slaughter, the cruel slaughter 
The medievalists 
have us believe that a 


ror ol unknown. 
she did not know 
ner of then 
of the life olf Jesus. 


indeed was a 


of many innocents. 


would thousand 
However, 
about 2,000 in 
the 
number ol 
would 


little boys were slaughtered. 


since there were only 


Bethlehem at time, a 


the 


habitants of 


sane estimate olf mas- 


sacred innocents run to about 


twenty, surely not more than forty. But 
this was bad enough, and Mary was not 


dis- 
patching armed men in a frenzied search 
in every direction. In medal- 
lion, the angel anxiously awakens St. 
Joseph. Below this, the Holy Family 


Herod is shown in a fury of rage, 
» 


another 











——— 


° ° ° P ' 
is seen in flight accompanied by angels 


and the Ghost. Another circlet 


Holy 


+ 


shows the soldiers of the king question- 


ing a peasant as to the 


direction in | 


which the Holy Family went. The last | 


medallion shows the actual slaughter ol 
the Innocents, replete with gory in 
the 
appropriate—all 
Bethlehem have 
the central illumi 
nation shows the safe arrival of Jesus 


and—indicative of artists’ 
the 
the wailing mothers ol 


red hair! 


fants, 
bizarre. sense ol 
However 


Mary, and Joseph in Egypt. As_ usual, 
whenever the medievalists lacked knowl 
edge, they made up with imagination. 
So all the inhabitants of Egypt who 
came running out to welcome these holy 
pilgrims of the night are dressed gaud 
ily in Chinese Their 


costumes. idols 


crumble to the ground at the glance of | 


the Child Jesus. ? 
Our present generation knows well 


what it is to be a pilgrim of the night. 


Phe daily press has not yet ceased to 
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relate the mass movements of humanity 
from one country to another. A large 
proportion of the world’s population 
has been transported not by invitation 
as were the wise men of old but by 
murderous pursuit similar to that of the 
vengeful Herod. Expediency is above 
human personality. The good of poli- 
ticlans the children. 
Never before on such a large scale has 


above lives of 
the world seen so many displaced per- 
sons on pilgrimage from night into day, 
from darkness and silence into the light 
cf hope and peace. Iron curtains and 
merciless pattern again the 
Flight into Egypt. And from all this 
human wickedness God is drawing good- 
Ness, 


soldiers 


He has loved these people and 
called them out of the land of exile. 


ANY Christians, too, have terror in 
M their hearts about their pilgrim- 
age by night into the eternal lands 
through death. But they should not fear, 
either. Holy Mother Church sings out in 
her Requiem Mass, “for thy faithful O 
Lord, life is not taken away, but 
changed; and by the destruction of this 
abode, an eternal one in heaven is at- 
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tained.” Let all those who fear the pil- 
grimages we must all make in this life 
or from this life turn to Mary, our Sor- 
rowful Mother. She has this 
pilgrimage at sword’s point, but her 
faith failed not, her hope continued, 


made 


and her love conquered. She, who was 
indeed the pilgrim by night, is for us 
a protectress against all the terrors of 
the night, the terrors of the way, and 
terrors of unknown. 


the the 


HAT our thoughts should turn from 
Vee sorrow of Mary to the heav- 
cnly reward of those who suffer and 
sorrow as pilgrims toward the eternal 
clear from Office of the 
the Holy Innocents. Holy 
Mother Church praises these vicarious 
martyrs for the Infant Christ and His 


dolorous Mother, in that they witnessed 


night is the 


feast’ ol 


to His divinity, “not by speaking for 
Him, but by dying for Him.” And their 
reward is graphically declared as being 
an eternal childhood in heaven. There 
about the very throne of God, they are 
shown us as playing with the palm 
branches given them as a symbol of their 
martyrs’ witnessing to Christ. In a real 





Wood engraving by Bruno Bramanti 


sense they can be called the first fruits 
of the Passion of Christ and the Com- 
passion of Mary, entering into heaven as 
they did by a baptism of blood and at 
the cost of the heartbreak of Our Lord 
and His Mother Mary. 

And the joy of the infants is sharply 
contrasted with the sorrow and empti- 
ness of their poor 
the love and the their children, 
brought into the the 
pain and endeared by even a greater 


mothers, robbed of 
lives of 
world at cost of 
travail at their passing from it. “Then 


was fulfilled that which was spoken by 


the Prophet, saying: ‘A voice in Rama 
was heard, lamentation and_ great 
mourning; Rachel! bewailing her chil- 


be comforted, be- 
(Matt.2:17) 
And as Mary passed outside the walls 
of Bethlehem the Infant God 
pressed tightly to her heart, the ancient 
tomb of Rachel cast 
over the roadway moved her anew 
to share the heart- 
broken mother separated from her child 
by death. A sep- 
aration, and the hope of her eternal 
reunion with her Child in 


dren, and would not 


cause they are not.’ ”’ 


with 
its long shadow 


and 


sorrow ol every 


foresight of her own 


Heaven. 
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Photos by Jacques Lowe 
May Laffey: ii Ciirist Caine to save anybody, rle came 


to save those whom the world chooses to call “bums” 


Angel of Cleveland 


NOT MANY PEOPLE get to be angels—at ast on this side 
of Heaven—but May Laffey, dispensary clerk at the Wavtfarey 
Lodge on Cleveland’s East Seventeenth Street, has made it 
She’s made it in the minds of her friends, the men sick in body 
and sometimes in spirit whom she has helped along the way 
back to spiritual peace at the Lodge. Miss Laftey’s official job as 
dispensary clerk finds her arranging medical check-ups for her 
men, dispensing light drugs, and keeping medical records. But 
when she has finished with her job on behalf of Cuyahoga county, 
she takes up her work for the Church, encouraging the Catholics 
among the men to live up to their religious duties while travel 
ing what is for many of them their last mile on earth. May 
wouldn't call herself an apostle, but others can find no more 
suitable word. Msgr. Richard Walsh, rector of St. John’s 


thedral, which serves the Lodge, says, “May is really an apostle, 


There's no telling how many men she’s saved down there.” 


How does she do it? A priest once asked her whether she used 


a shotgun to get her “boys” to go to Confession. She’s that success 
ful at it. But instead of a shotgun, she uses a warm, sympathetic 
approach that brings better results. In “dificult” cases, she 
employs a brisk, matter-of-fact persistence that is hard to resist. 

One of the biggest obstacles, she finds, is a self-deprecating 
attitude among some of the men that religion ts for “nice” 
people, not for men who are down on their luck. But it doesn't 
take May very long to convince even these that if Christ died to 
save anybody, He died to save the poor, the sick, and the outcast 


whom the world chooses to call “bums.” It is this that makes 


May the leading contender for the title “Angel of Cleveland.” 
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Man of Science 


DR. GEORGE SPERI SPERTI, co-founder and director of the 
Institutum Divi Thomae, Catholic research foundation in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has spent most of a lifetime bearing witness to the 
truth that religion and science are not only compatible but must 
work together if the progress that is so much a part of the mod- 
ern world is to result in benefit to mankind, and not catastrophe. 

As a research scientist, inventor, and consultant to govern- 
ment and industry, Dr. Sperti has had an immensely varied 
career. Among his many achievements are the invention of the 
Sperti sunlamp and the discovery of Biodynes, substances which 
help control metabolism in body cells and which are helpful 
in healing wounds. But since 1935, when the Institutum was 
founded as a unit of the Catholic Athenaeum of Ohio, Dr. 
Sperti has devoted the greater part of his energies to the direction 
of. research at the Institutum and its affiliated laboratories. 

The major fields in which such research is conducted include: 
cancer research; study of enzymes, metabolism, and growth; micro- 
biology; and physics and physical chemistry. Much of this re- 
search would appear dull in the extreme to the layman, yet it is 
the stuff of which more important discoveries are made. The 
Institutum’s cancer research program, for example, has made 
considerable progress toward the discovery of therapeutic agents 
more effective than surgery or radiation treatments. Such agents 
have been found effective in curing certain forms of skin cancer. 
f they can be made effective in other forms of cancer as well, 
these discoveries may revolutionize medicine’s entire approach 
to cancer. It is such research as this that has won Dr. Sperti a 
place of honor in the Catholic scientific tradition. 
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. . Photos by Jacques Lowe | 
In the lab at the Institutum Divi Thomae, Dr. 


Sperti and co-workers do significant researc’ 
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Catholic 


profession of midwifery as part of America’s modern medical economy 


Maternity 


miles over pitted mountain roads, Sister Patricia visits a rural family in their adobe home 


NURSE-MIDWIVES OF SANTA FE 


New Mexico’s Medical Missionary Sisters are revitalizing the ancient 





Sister M. Theophane is the directress 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY JACQUES AND JILLEN LOWE 


WENTY miles into the mountains over pitted dirt roads is a routine trip for 

Sister Mary Patricia, $.C.M.M., one of the Medical Missionary Sisters who 

staff the Catholic Maternity Institute in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Sister is more 
than an efhicient nurse-midwife to the family she is visiting; she is also a trusted 
friend whose gentleness and sympathy are much appreciated by people living 
through one of life’s great moments—the birth of a child. 

Chis is the ideal of nurse-midwifery that is being promoted by the Catholic Me 
ternity Institute which serves families—regardless of race, creed, color, or social 
status—in a 2,800 square mile area around Santa Fe. The experience of the Institute 
has proven that midwifery has an important role to play in our modern medical 
economy. Using the latest “natural childbirth” techniques, the nurse-midwives 
at the Institute have had splendid results since the Institute was founded in 1944. 

Under the direction of Sister Mary Theophane, $.C.M.M., the Institute offers its 
patients a well-rounded program of maternity care in collaboration with qualified 
physicians. That program includes regular physical check-ups, classes in the physical 
and psychological aspects of pregnancy, and exercise training for mothers to help 
them prepare their bodies for childbirth. Deliveries take place at the maternity 
center or in the patient’s home. The nurse-midwives prefer the latter since it # 
more conducive to the normal pattern of family life. Underlying the Institute’ 
work is a philosophy of nurse-midwifery that keeps uppermost in mind the sacred 
character of conception and birth, of life and its ultimate destiny. 
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Baby works up a wrinkled squall as Sister changes his dia- 
baby several days earlier; now she’s back to check up per. Mother and oldest daughter also got tips on baby care 


Sister Patricia delivered Mrs. Martinez’ bouncing 





Balanced in a receiving blanket attached to a hand scale, 
Baby Martinez has his weight chec ked—just for the record 


This Madonna-like portrait of Sister Patricia reflects 
the reality of spiritual motherhood in the Sisters’ lives 
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Blood test is taken at clinic as 
part of regular medical check-up 


Clinic also keeps record of moth- 
er’s weight—an important factor 


Homelike atmosphere of clinic 
helps adjustment to pregnancy 


Natural childbirth technique used by nurse-midwives permits husband’s pres- 
ence during labor. Result: mother feels confident, father doesn’t feel left out 


HE drama inherent in life is perhaps seen better than at any other time 
during the moment of childbirth. Mrs. Adalina Montano, a typical patient 

at the Catholic Maternity Institute, was expecting her sixth child when 

she came to the clinic to have her baby. Using the training she had received at 
the Institute’s classes, she suffered no fear or tension during labor, but simply 
worked calmly to bring forth her child. During the whole time, her husband 
stood by, occasionally speaking softly to her and joining her in the Rosary. This 
seemed to give her a great deal of comfort. In a very short while, she gave birth 
to a healthy, beautiful litthe boy. After the baby was laid in his tiny bed, every- 
one joined together around Mrs. Montano’s bed to offer a simple prayer of thanks. 
For Mrs. Montano, childbirth was not the ordeal that it is to many other 
women under different care. For this she can thank the work of the Catholic 
Maternity Institute, which is founded on the conviction that “the patient possesses 


both a material and spiritual nature which deserve equal consideration in giving 
care. 


\bove all, the psychological aspect of pregnancy must be appreciated.” 
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Joyful climax of labor comes when baby is born, 
the highpoint of man’s co-operation in creation 


Emphasis on relaxing mother psychologically lessens need for 
analgesia, but mask is kept handy just in case she feels a need for it 


Nurse Midwives of Santa Fe « * A Sign Picture Story 





wrinkled son is an elating exper- Elation relaxes into contentment as mother and 
ience. Though this is her sixth, her joy is as great as with first child settle down to business of living together 


Mother’s first glimpse of her bawling, 
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Exercise training classes at the Institute are held regu 


cises, which are an important part of natural childbirth 
larly for expectant mothers. Aim of the special exer 


method, is to strengthen muscles used in giving birth 


The Catholic Maternity Institute trains nurse-mid- 


cal stage in its development and adequate training 
Wives as well as mothers. Nurse-midwifery is at a criti- 


facilities such as those at the Institute are a great need 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Thank You 


IRST of all I should like this month to say how 

deeply touched I was by the many letters which reached 

me, remailed from St. Vincent’s Hospital and wishing 
me a good recovery. I am much better now, in fact I am 
moving about as nimbly as of yore, and I am sure part of 
the recovery was due to the many prayers sent up for me. 
When you hear that three whole convents are praying for 
you, it is a very exhilarating experience and enough to speed 
your recovery. 

That the letters covered such a wide area of places and 
people was one of the nicest things about it; they came from 
convents of enclosed religious and convents of active mis- 
sionaries, and from lay friends, most of whom I have never 
seen. They ranged from a girl in high school to a very 
beloved religious of some ninety years. 

I have answered them all except the few who did not give 
an address, and these I thank now. I was especially sorry 
there was no address with the letter that said, “Please get 
well soon. We mothers of young children need every cham- 
pion we have.” 

Thank you all and God bless you. 


Geriatrics and Old Age 


NOW I WANT to turn to a different topic and to a subject 
which is all over the place today and is known by the scien- 
tifically fashionable name of geriatrics. The word comes 
from the Greek: geras, old age; iatrikos, healing. Presently, it 
applies to old age all right but to much more than healing 
the diseases of old age, which is its dictionary meaning. 
The social workers are busy with the problem; the magazines 
are getting out provocative articles; all sorts of legislation 
is being drafted. The basic reason for what they are try- 
ing to do is of course sound and right, but the solicitude 
toward old people can be, and is being, overdone. 

In the particular case of geriatrics, one tiresome intention 
seems to be to keep the old amused and happy, to keep 
telling them how sad it is that they unfortunately are old 
but to show them the fine sheif the do-gooders have made 
for them to lie on—and rest—and rest. 

I dislike intensely the word aged, for it connotes to me a 
trembling, wrinkled hand on a cane, a frail form doddering 
about and weeping tears of ancient woe; whereas today 
the so-called aged, in some minds, seem to begin around 
forty, after which hoary age some people can’t get work any 
more because they are too old. The really fascinating 
illogic about this is that they can’t get old-age benefits until 
they are sixty-five. Twenty-five years is a long time to age 
even liquor, to say nothing of people. 

There are many letters in the papers from these unfor 
tunate people, forced to drop one job and unable to get 
another because they are, of all withered things, over forty 
years old. But old age is not so arbitrary a thing as all that. 
There are some people who are born old. I went for infor- 
mation from a woman one day and she said sadly that 
she could not remember because she was so old—fifty-two. 
Suddenly I realized that she had always been old. No doubt 
even at thirty she would have made a fine guinea pig for 
a geriatrist. 
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Now, I happen to know some very old people who would 
be poor subjects for the geriatrist. One is getting close to 
ninety; only a year or so ago she was still lecturing on bone 
structure to Red Cross classes—being paid for it too. My 
own mother at ninety-one was running her own house and 
did so until a month before her death. I know a religious 
of almost ninety, a gracious lady, who can talk with you on 
any subject you want to discuss. So these people are not 
aged to me. Yet I, with lots fewer years on my certificates, 
am also considered aged by the scientific boys and girls, by 
the professors and the politicians, all now delving busily into 
the problem. 


The Young at Heart 


I DON’T THINK it is a problem. People live longer and 
are healthier. There have always been old people crippled 
and sick, just as there are younger people crippled and sick. 
I suppose it is the fact that there are more old people around 
today that has suddenly made the problem one to consider. 

This is not to say that I am minimizing the tragedy of old 
people who are left alone, living in one room, bored, lonely, 
and with littlhe money. And there is no doubt that well- 
run homes—not institutions, but places that are run as a 
home should be—are becoming a necessity, especially for 
those who are truly alone and have little money. I have 
never been able to see the horror with which some view this 
sort of home, provided of course that you have your own 
room. And unless one is really disabled, think of the things a 
person could still do—sew layettes, crochet mittens for small 
Koreans or mufflers for small, cold refugees; if you are Catho- 
lic, think of the Hail Marys and rosaries you can say for 
people you know or don’t know, for peace, and for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God on earth. And you can read— 
that, too, age cannot take away. 

Years ago at college I listed, in a theme, the three things 
I thought would be enough to remake our world. One, that 
no child go hungry or be cold; two, that the blind should 
have someone to read to them; three, that old couples should 
not be separated in public homes, as has been the harsh 
custom in many cities. I still think these three would give 
us a working Utopia. And I still think the saddest people of 
all are those who are alone and old and blind. To all the 
Gray Ladies and to all the Ladies of Charity who give their 
time to these people, we owe a debt of gratitude. 

But of course I am not speaking here of this group nor 
of the really sick and crippled and helpless. What I am trying 
to say is—if people are going to live longer, why can’t we 
realize that we ought for their sakes keep them productive? 
And it is not fair either that younger people should be 
taxed heavily to pay for the care of those who would jolly 
well like to take care of themselves, given the opportunity. 

Whistler’s mother, if any mother ever looked like that, 
is certainly a vanished American. And yet as she sits there, 
straight-backed, alertly looking ahead of her, I’m not sure 
I would want to call her aged to her face, any more than I 
would dare write of the aged Churchill or the aged Mrs. 
Roosevelt or the aged Ethel Barrymore or even the aged 
Eisenhower. They all come well in the list, however, and 
that is why I think it high time something be done before 
geriatrists get the upper hand of us. 
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MAIN STREET 





South Africa 


It’s not easy to know South Africa. But the people 


on Main Street, Capetown, perhaps mirror it best 


South Africa. 
This is a big country—an area more 


r’s not easy to know 

than twice that of France, teeming 
with a tremendous variety of peoples 
But 


a look at the Union’s oldest city, Cape 


—complex and full of problems. 


town, the gateway to the country, offers 
a good picture of what it’s like on Main 
Street, South Africa. 

Capetown nestles beneath that mas 
its flat table 
like top, which all the world knows as 


sive wall of granite with 
Table Mountain. Seeing the city spread 
out beneath the mountain in the early 
morning, all seems peaceful and quiet. 
Then the stillness is broken by a black 
man, riding a bicycle laden with jan- 
gling milk bottles, as he comes careening 
the highway, brakes sud- 
denly in front of a house, and selects 
his bottles for delivery. 


down main 
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by DESMOND J. HATTON 


He is tall, clad in white overalls, his 
black face in direct contrast to his white 
uniform, I him. His face lights 
up in smiles: “Morning, my Baas!” And 


greet 


off he goes, singing. 

I call him back and 
He tells that he is a Xosa, whose 
home is hundred miles to the 
east. He has come to the city to earn 
enough money to go home and pay the 
Lobola, the price of a bride. He lives 


chat with him. 
me 


seven 


in a “Location” (a sort of ghetto) eight 
miles out of the city and carries a pass 
which the police may ask him to pro- 
duce at any time. 

But despite the Pass problem, my 
Xosa friend is happy enough, although 


he believes the white Baas is very strict 
















and he would like more money for his ; 
work. He earns £2 a week. trict 
When the Xosa milkman goes home j shop | 
at night to his Location, he tells me ai 
he passes his time by playing cards with - ; 
his friends and_ occasionally drink mane 
Kafr beer when there is a party. Hi _ 
likes meetings and speeches but ad _ 
that there haven’t been many of late al 
The police don’t encourage gathering; § ll 
of black men. Meetings often mean! 3 
agitation and “trouble” could arise s | 
easily. This fear has been abroad in| he 








the land ever since the race riots and 
the murder of a Dominican nun, Sister C 
\idan Quinlan, in the Eastern Province KC 
just two years ago. 5] 
‘ i C 
HE highway is getting busier as la 
b Etat Cape Colored folk- 
pour into the city by train and bus.” © 
Many are stevedores and gangers | ° 
hurrying down to the docks, but there n 
are also construction workers, trades: | I 
men, street sweepers, and garbage re: | ( 
movers. Most of Capetown’s skilled and 
semi-skilled workers are Cape Colored. | 


Their skin is usually light chocolate— 
some have the features of the 


white f | 
man, others of the black, but they are a | 
distinct people. > 


The Cape Colored, together with 4 
mixture of other races, live in Cape: 
infamous Dis- 


town’s overcrowded and 
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for his 


trict Six, once a smart residential and 
shopping area, but now greatly deteri- 








| ¢ 
Pg. orated. Fear walks the streets of District 
: . - Six at night, for it is then that roaming 
= bands of “skollies”—ruthless thugs armed 
: : rinks with broken bottles, bicycle chains, and 
igh He Lnives—go abroad. From their head- 
- i quarters in District Six’s unsavory alley- 
neal ways, the skollies rob and plunder and 
al frequently clash with the police. j 
a While the area’s lack of opportunity 
een af and bad housing have produced the 
oad in 





“skollie,” the majority of District Six’s 
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Photos by C. M. J. Rowntree 


ABOVE—The Xosa milkman, typical of 
the semi-urbanized native, has come to 
Capetown to earn the price of a bride 


RIGHT—St. Mary’s Cathedral: The 
Church has something to give S. Africa 


LEFT—Adderley Street: Capetown’s 
main drag. On the Parade, white men’s 
cars. In alleys, service for the blacks 


ts and 
- Sister Cape Colored are peaceful, law-abiding 
covince | folk, pleasantly friendly and highly re- 
sponsive to kindness. This is the con- 
clusion that was forced upon me after 
-as Ja | talking to Father Thomas Gill, pastor of 
folk— | District Six’s Catholic Church. When I 
d bus.’ Called at the parish, hundreds of people 
angers | Were filing out of the church after a 
there | Mission preached by two American Paul- 
trades. | ists, Fathers Albert Roy and Francis Mc- 
ge re} Gough. 
d and Father Gill knows his people well 
jlored, | after fifteen years in their midst. Con- 
olate— | fined to a wheel chair as a result of an 
white | injured back, Father propelled it dex- 
-are a | terously through the crowd as he greeted 
his parishioners. 
vith a He was unstinting in his praise of his 
Cape | People: “I prefer these people to any 
s Dis | Other in God’s world. They are heroic 
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in their efforts to lead an upright life 
despite so many difficulties. In gen- 
erosity and _ self-sacrifice, the Colored 
people are second to none.” 

Besides the church and indefati- 
gable pastor, the District Six parish also 


its 


boasts of a tremendous community cen- 
ter, which Father Gill and his assistants 
built to serve the intellectual, spiritual, 
physical, and artistic needs of their par- 
ishioners. 

But back to Main Street. It’s 
nearly nine in the morning. The labor- 


now 





ers are already at work under Cape- 
town’s bright, blue sky. The well-dressed 


who staff the 
into the city, 
and English 
the center of 
Those without cars have traveled 
in comfortable railway carriages reserved 
for whites. These are the executives and 
white collar workers of South Africa. 


and women 
city’s offices are driving 
parking their American 
cars on the “Parade” in 


white men 


town. 


RRIVING in their offices, they will 

have morning tea brought them by 
a colored serving boy. At lunch time, 
they will make their way to well-ap- 
pointed restaurants, from which the 
Black men and the Cape Colored are 
excluded. After work, the white man 
has his pick of the cinemas and _ houses 
of entertainment, which admit only peo- 





ple of his race. He has his hair cut in a 
shop in the center of the city. The black 
man, whether he be teacher, doctor, or 


milkman, must seek out some far less 
attractive place in a_ back street, for 
custom and law bar his entry to the 


reserved emporia of the white overlord. 

The South African white 
not lack all humanitarian feeling for 
his black brothers. He will not mix pub- 
licly with them—that would lower his 


man does 


prestige. But he would Tike to see a cer- 
tain justice done to the non-whites, 


though not at the price of seeing his 
“white civilization submerged in a 
black flood.” In fact, he has done a great 
deal for the blacks and the Colored in 
the way of hospitals and housing, as 
much perhaps as can be expected. 
Tom Smith is an average young South 
African. As I chatted with him on Main 
Street, I learned a good deal about him. 
A friendly, easy-going fellow, he works 
for an oil company, and his only out- 
side interests are sports and the girl 
he is going to marry. He plays rugby 
and badminton in winter, and cricket, 
tennis, and squash rackets in summer. 
He likes dancing, the movies, and his 
beer. He reads very little except the 
sports page and doesn’t give himself a 
headache worrying about world prob- 
lems, though he doesn’t take kindly to 
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Typical Afrikaaner policeman: On the job, life 
is very interesting. At home, sports, food, and 
a fine climate. What more could one want? 
















Father Thomas Gill, District Six’s Catholic pas- 
tor: By night, the skollies go abroad; By day, 
you can find no kindlier folk in the world 


criticism of his country’s ways of treating 
the black man. 

When he marries, he takes it for 
granted that he will have a black serv- 
ant the house and cook. He 
and his wife will be kind, but it would 
be a mistake, Tom Smith feels, to treat 
the black o1 


treat a fellow white. As he spoke, I was 


to clean 


brown man as one would 


impressed with both his sincerity and his 


fixity of view. 

Like other English-speaking whites, 
Smith disagrees with his Affikaans- 
speaking white neighbors on many 
things, but not when it comes to the 


question of whether the non-whites are 
capable of being given equal status with 
the 

After bidding Smith good-day, I drift 
down to the dock area again. It is now 


whites. 


abustle with heavy mid-morning. traffic. 
three Railway 
together keeping a 
the traffic and on all 
entering and leaving the harbor area. 


I spot white-helmeted 
Police 


watchful 


standing 
eye on 


I greet them: “Good day, gentlemen.” 
“Goeie more, Meneer,” they reply in 
\frikaans. “Good morning, sir.” 

The youngest of the three introduces 
himself, ‘My Constable 


name is van 
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Wyk.” He is from Worcester, a town 
about one hundred miles inland. 

The others follow suit. “I’m van det 
Merwe from Carnarvon.” 

“I’m Kotze from Van Rhynsdorp.” 

I ask their work. Van det 
Merwe smiles broadly: “We find it all 
very 


about 
interesting. In this job, we meet 
all kinds and colors of people. Most of 
the dockworkers and stevedores are Ne 
but they 


eroes trouble. 


There’s 


give us no 
always and 


voing and asking questions. We’re not 
going 2g 


someone coming 
just policemen, we’re general informa 
tion officers. Anyway, it makes life in 
teresting.” 

They are all descendants of the early 
Dutch settlers, all members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and from their con- 
versation I gather they are strong sup 
porters of the Nationalist party at pres 
cnt in power. 

When asked about their country, they 
look at me in mild astonishment at the 
question. “Of course, it’s the finest coun- 
try in the’ world—beautiful 
good climate, fine working conditions, 
plenty of sport and good food. What 
more could anyone want?” 

My next stop is the office of Andrew 
J. J. Murray, managing editor of the 
Southern Cross, South Africa’s national 
Catholic newspaper, with whom I have 
a luncheon appointment. 


scenery, 


Mr. Murray is an engaging personal- 
ity with a full, 
and pensive man and—as I soon learn— 


red beard, an intense 
quite frank in expressing his opinions. 
As we lunch, he tells me about 
self and his 
Murray was born in China, the son 
of a 


him- 
views. 
minister, and 
his childhood there. 

Explaining how he came to make 
South Africa his adopted land, Murray 
“The found me in the Brit 
ish Navy and my ship made several stops 
in South Africa. I liked the look of the 
country and its vitality, 


Congregationalist 
spent 


says. war 


but there was 
in the story. After 
corresponding with her for three years, 
the 


also a young woman 


I came here again after war and 
we were married.” 

It was also during the war, 1940 to be 
exact, that Murray became a Catholic. 

NEVITABLY the talk turns to South 
| \frica’s main problem, the relation 
ships among the races. 

“I happen to be completely color 
blind.” Murray says frankly. “Hence I 
think that racial segregation by law is 
entirely unnecessary and insulting to 
the non-whites.” 

He points to England as an exam- 
ple of natural social selection working 
itself out without the pressure of laws. 
“The average English workingman will 
never choose the Ritz or the Savoy as a 
place to enjoy himself. He is far hap- 








pier and more at ease taking his pin 


of beer in the local pub. I believe tha good 
folks in South Africa who can’t mg good 
with others because of economic, edug ‘ 
tional, and cultural differences doy;f of 4 
need laws to help them find their oy . 
level in society. Furthermore, it is yf more 
just to prevent anyone, merely becadi@py ! 
of color, from advancing in the ef car t 
nomic life of the country. We can’t long} sion. 


have social peace if we look upon thef ing 





non-whites as the perpetual hewers 9 tine 
wood and drawers of water.” pari 
Murray predicted: “The race questioy choi 
in South Africa won’t be solved in heca 
short time. Only a long period ol pai Pare 
ful but realistic education can ever bring} ter 
us to the millennia of racial harmon A 
and brotherhood.” sho} 
whe 
ITH time on my hands until thf 10! 
\y interview arranged for the lat tion 
afternoon with the Archbishop of Cape mat 
town, Most Rev. Owen McCann, | mir 
make my way to Signal Hill, whid lig 
rises above the winding streets in th ™@! 
older section of Capetown. The Malai @ I 
Quarter hugs its slopes. Here, brown] yea 
skinned men in working attire and wea 
ing the red fez go about their normal} 71 
business, and heavily veiled women pas} 


the streets. nif 


\frica 


me on 
South 
the followers of the prophet and their 


mosques are dotted all over this vasf Vl 
land. As a group, they fall into roughhg ™s 


pol 
ju 


has a small minority o! 


the Co 


and vel 


same social, economic, educationa 
political categories as the Cape 
Coloreds. But they look upon them fat 
selves as a distinct people. They a 
respected as law-abiding, industrious sh 
and _ thrifty. 

\ hadji—Malay 


priest—comes dow! 


the street, stately in pink robes, caneE cy 
and white turban encircling his face de 

and pauses near me. I introduce mys 
but he seems very reserved. He doe} W 
tell me about his trips to Mecca and his} to 
knowledge of Cairo and his awarenes} © 
of the vexed apartheid question. i 
“Yes,” he tells me, “we want our ow! C 
customs, our traditional way of life; we k 
\¢ 


co not want close intercourse with the 
Natives. But Ke 


since most Malays can behave politely 


Europeans, Coloreds, or 


| 
conventionally, why should we be de: , 
barred from the better cinemas, from 
most beaches? We shall form our ow 
groups. Just give us entrance and ac ; 
commodation.” t 
He passes on, bowing. 
And then, I meet Christine—a friend 


of some years—her good, old, copper) 
face lit up. ' 
Christine is a 
like all Malays, 
nature’s ladies. 
“On your way to work, Christine?” 
“Yes, to wash. It’s fine and sunny 
and I’m well again. They were very 


convert, a good worker 


a | 
uncomplaining, one 0! 
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good to me at the hospital—they are 
good to all sick people, all poor people.” 
J ask about her husband. “And what 
of Antonio?” 
“Not so good, he can’t go fishing any 
more—his back hurts. But Mr. Brown, 


ey missis’ husband, he takes him in his 


car tomorrow to fix up the old age pen- 
sion. It is not much, but with my wash- 
ing money, we can manage . . .” Chris- 
tine and Antonio are very active in thei 
parish life. She is a sodalist and he is a 
choir member. They are not ostracized 
of color from activity. 
Parochial life saves them from the bit- 
terness Of apartheid. 

As I leave Christine, I stop in the 
shop of Allie Hoosain, a general dealer 
whose grandfather had been’ brought 
from India to work in the sugar planta- 
Natal. Allie is a dark-skinned 
man of small stature and an ardent ad- 
of Mahatma Gandhi, re- 
ligion he follows. An astute business- 
man, Allie lives frugally but has amassed 
a fair amount of capital in his twenty 
years of shopkeeping. 


because such 


tions of 


mirer whose 


HE Indians are proud of their heri- 
a, clinging to old customs, dig- 
nied in their attitude toward the 
political problems of their adopted land. 
But life is difficult and Indians are 
viewed suspiciously. “The Whites resent 
us,” says Allie Hoosain. “Africans and 
Coloreds do not accept us. One day I 
sell out and go back to the land of my 
fathers.” 

And in the shadowed recesses of the 
shop, I glimpse his wife, a fine-featured 
woman, in bright sari and embroidered 
veil. She looks wistfully at the dark- 
eyed child asleep in her arms. What 
does the future offer them? 

It is nearly time for my _ interview 
with Archbishop McCann. I hurry back 
toward the Cathedral and the building 
which houses the archdiocesan 

The Archbishop was born here in 
Capetown and speaks English and Afri- 
kaans fluently. Before going to Rome 
to study for the priesthood, he worked 
for the South African Railways. Conse- 
crated in 1950, he became the first Arch- 
bishop of Capetown when the South 
\frican hierarchy 
Pope Pius XII. A careful 
South African affairs, he condi- 
tions here better than most experts. 

\s the interview begins, the Arch- 
bishop observes that people abroad tend 
to oversimplify the internal affairs of 
the Union. “Actually, the race situation 
is by no means as hopeless as some 
think. It is difficult, but nothing to 
despair about. And the long-range effect 
of the Church’s teachings is bound to 
help ease tensions. By inculcating in 
eur own people a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, 


offices. 


was established by 


student of 


knows 
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we are putting them in a position where 
they will inevitably influence others and 
thus do much to counteract color preju- 
dice.” 

In the Archbishop’s view, “Africa is 
the continent the 100 years. 
Africa is part of the West, and although 
its native culture is primitive, it is rap- 
idly being assimilated into western tradi- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, this energetic Catholic 
prelate is frank in believing that the 
eventual success of the Church’s mission 


ol next 


in South Africa is just as long-range 
a prospect solution of the 
problem. “There is a strong Calvinistic 
prejudice which has yet to be overcome 
and a great deal of secularist indifference 
well. From the material point of 
view, South Africa is one of the easiest 
in the the white 
man, and the worship of money and 


as a race 


as 


countries world for 
creature comforts is widespread. People 
humani- 
tarian causes, but there is little thought 
of sacrifice for God. For many, religion 
has become a_ purely 


are prepared to. sacrifice fon 


personal matter 
which one can associate with or not, ac- 
needs de- 
mand. But that is a logical consequence 
of Protestantism. Something in the way 


cording as one’s emotional 


of a shock is needed to make people 
turn to God.” 

But the Archbishop also has some 
encouraging statistics to relate. There 
are, he points out, a million Catholics 
in the Union, 800,000 of whom are 
Negroes, 120,000 white, 75,000 colored, 
5,000 Indian. 

“Vocations to the priesthood and to 
the religious life.” he 
the increase. And in proportion to the 
white Catholic population, the total of 
100 South African-born priests is quite 
More 
needed, and at 


and 


asserts, “are on 


good. missionary priests are 
the same time we have 
to continue building up a native clergy 


and. sisterhood.” 


WO obstacles to the Church’s work, 
te Archbishop declares, are the 
rise of Negro nationalism under Com- 
munist influences and the gOv- 
ernment measure withdrawing the state 
subsidy from church the 
Negro. “This blow will affect our whole 
approach to the job of evangelizing the 
Negro, 
largely through our schools.” 

The Archbishop is quick to add, how- 
ever, that “with all our difficulties, the 
future is promising. South Africa domi- 
nates the rest of the continent of Africa. 
What happens here will seriously influ- 
the entire continent. And _ there 
isn’t the slightest doubt that while Prot- 
estantism dwindling in influence, 
Catholicism is making important strides 
forward.” 

At this point, the Archbishop’s secre- 


recent 


schools for 


since we have been working 


ence 


is 


DESMOND J. HATTON, South African priest, 
writes regularly for the Southern Cross, South 


Africa’s national Catholic weekly, and has 
published articles in many Catholic periodicals 
in this country and overseas. 





tary interrupts the interview to tell His 
Excellency about other visitors and tele- 
phone callers. It is call our 
meeting to a close, so I kiss the Arch- 
Lishop’s ring, receive his blessing, and 
make my way out to Main Street. 

The street is all with all 
sorts of people hurrying grimly home 
from their daily work as the bells of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral ring out the evening 
Angelus. A few make a hurried Sign of 
the Cross as they silently recite the tradi- 
tional prayer or rush in to make a visit 
to the lonely Prisoner of the Tabernacle 
in South Africa’s oldest city. 

The Calvary scene at one side of the 
Cathedral stands reminder that 
Christ died all Yet, on Main 
Street, South Africa, people are divided 


time to 


Og 


agog now 


asa 
for races. 
by barriers of law and prejudice. 

But \ 
prayer than this world dreams of, and 
many saintly souls are praying that an 
understanding of the Mystical Body ol 
Christ will some day weld together all 
these folk on Main Street, producing a 
real union in South Africa. 


more things are wrought by 



















Andrew J. J. Murray, editor of the Southern 
Cross: The average English workingman avoids 
the Ritz; so would the natives in South Africa 



















A native priest, Father Alfred, and friend: The 
Archbishop’s hope for the Church in South 
Africa lies in development of a native clergy 
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Truth or Consequences 


by KILIAN 


HE Catholic is a doomed man. 
Something happened to the Cath- 
olic at baptism, something he can 


not revoke, escape, or deny. It was quite 
a simple matte 
and the 


just the pouring ot 


wate 


saying of words. But by 


this rite the baptized person became a 


marked man, literally branded, so that 
he cannot be anything but a Christian 
and a Catholic. He may act as a pagan 


G) worse, but that will not change the 
fact of what he is 
ceived the 


At baptism he re- 
Christ, the 


This man belongs to Christ 


mark ol sign ol 


poss sSIOnN. 


He is a Christian. He may not like 
being a Christian and a Catholic. He 
may renounce his faith and his Church 
Stull the fact is not changed. He bears 
the mark of Christ. He belongs to 
Christ. 

The Church has a special way ol 
showing that she, in the person of 
Christ, is taking final possession ol 
something. She anoints or marks the 


object with oil. She will not anoint with 


oil things that are perishable, such as a 


missal or a sacred 


vestment, but only 


Fo. 


a church when 


those things which endure. 
walls of 
consecrates it. But 
church 
She 
blessing 
with oil. In 
be consecrated and anointed 


must be 


Instance 
she anoints the 


shie 


anomt a 


she will not 


wooden because it is 


will 


but 


too easily destroved 


give the 
the 


order to 


wooden ( hurc h a 


not 


solemn anointing 


the church 


made of some material which is 


almost indestructible 


prele rably stone. 


anointed 
with oil, showing that Christ places His 


In baptism each person is 


mark upon this person, thus laying claim 


lor time and eternity. The mark ol 
Christ is st imped upon the soul in such 
a way that nothing can erase it. The 


soul is indestructible. So is the mark of 
Christ. No sin, no matter how great, no 
faith, even 
will blot out the mark of 

ind eternity it 
it will be 


renunciation ol 
hatred of God 
Christ 


tie 


not 


For time remains 


In heaven a sign of glory and 


honor for the saved. In hell it will be a 
sign of shame and confusion for the 
damned. 

Evervthing the Church anoints with 
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oil is consecrated to Christ’s worship of 
God. She altars because the 
sacrifice ol the Mass, is offered 
anoints chalices because 
the Blood of 
She anoints patens because the 

Christ She 
church call 


anoints 
Christ, 
on them. She 
in them 


Christ 


wine becomes 


Body ol rests them. 
bells they 
us to take part in Christ’s worship. 

The 


pe rson 


upon 
mMoimts because 
inointing in baptism means that 
marked with the 
Christ is dedicated to the worship of 
God. The the mark 
of Christ is not dedicated to just any 


the sign ol 


person who bears 


worship, or to worship in general, but 
} 


he is specifically dedicated on 


take 


The anointing of the person means that 


conse 
crated to part in Christ’s worship 
he has a right to all Christ’s sacraments, 


which are forms of Christ’s worship. He 


has a right to hear the Word of Christ, 
to eat the Body of Christ. to offer the 
sacrifice olf Christ. He has a_ right 
to receive the lorgiveness of Christ in 


the sacrament of penance and the com- 
lort ol Unction. 

But this right to take part in the wor 
The 


worl 


Christ in Extreme 
ship of Christ is also an obligation 
He 
ship under pain of being a living lie. 
\ Christian is one 
Now if he 


ship but does not act out his dedication, 


Christian must worship. must 


who is dedicated to 


worship is dedicated to wor 


his dedication. then 
talking lie. 


MY APRIL TREE 
by 
FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


does not externalize 


1 walk ne 


Ii¢ Is 





Spring came over the far mountain 
and found my apple tree! 

It is so small a tree. I thought 

no one would ever see 

it there among the hedgerows 

unless a bobolink 

should make her nest beneath it when 
its dress had all turned pink. 

But April found my apple tree 

when she came down the hill 

and touched it with her wand of rain, 
silver as daffodil. 

{nd now my little tree is all 

so happy-like and proud; 

she laughs up at the evening sky 
and thinks she’s caught a cloud! 





By the anointing at baptism, by re. 
ceiving the mark of Christ and the grace 
of Christ, the Christian becomes identi- 
fied with Christ. St. Paul says that the 
Christian “puts on Christ.” To some de 
eree [| become identified with John, 
I can be taken for John, by putting on 
John’s clothes. So in baptism we become 
with Christ) by 


garment ol 


identified putting on 


Christ's grace, a garment 
that enters into the soul and clothes it 


from within. 





We become identified with 


Christ’ by receiving the anointing of | 
Christ and the mark of Christ. The § 
word “christ” means “one who has been 
anointed.” Christ is the Anointed One, 


and we are other Christs because we too J 


have been anointed. 





HRIST Himself has told us this. , 
For instance He said, “I am the f 
Light of the world.” Another time He § 


said. “You are the Light of the world.” 
contradiction. There is 
Light of the world, Christ. If] 
Christ calls us the Light of the world, it 


is because we have become identified with 


This is not a 


only. one 


Him. Again, Our Lord once said, “If { 
anvone thirst, let him come to Me | 
and drink.” Our Lord is the Source at f 
which we can spiritually quench our § 


the Christian, 


he is anointed and bears the mark and 


thirst. But too, because | 


erace of Christ, because he is identified 
with Christ, is himself a source at which 
others can quench their thirst. Imme- 
diately altei 
let him 


Lord 


saying, “If 
Me 


who 


anyone thirst, | 
drink,” Ou 
believes in Me 
shall flow 


come to and 


“He 


within 


added, 


from him there 


rivers of living water.” 

This is the glorious vocation to which 
the Catholic 
cape. He is baptized, he bears the mark 
olf Christ. Man can lie 
but 


is doomed. He cannot es 


with his actions, 
Phe Catholic 
belongs to Christ. he bears His mark, 
That he change, 


being. say, he 


not with his being. 


he as Christ. cannot 


for it is his Sad to 


The 


tro 





can tail to act according to his being » 


He can fail to act out what he is. ‘To | 
fail in this is to lie. And for all eternity I 


it is a case of truth or consequences. 
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The stakes are high in Indo-China; time is short. 


trouble-shooter is General Collins. 


His 


URING a round of golf at Wash- 
fashionable Chevy 
— Chase Country Club, four Army 
the 
ona short hole and looked over 


ington’s 


olhcers trudged uphill to green 
the sit 
There were only three balls in 
the 


trouble. 


uation, 


sight, fourth apparently having 


Instinctively, one ol 


the 


found 


the foursome headed ton woods on 


the right to look around. \ second ol 
fier » ode his wav to the woods behind 
the green, while a third examined a 
sand trap nearby. But General J. Law- 
ton Collins, whose ball was missing, 
blandly ignored both the woods and 
the trap. Instead, he sauntered over 


to the 
shot a 


cup to see if, perhaps, he had 
hole-in-one. 

He had not. But the incident is typt- 
cal of Collins’ durable optimism. As 
Army Chief of Staff during the darkest 
days of the Korean war, he was  vir- 
tually the only optimistic voice emanat- 
ing from the gloomy corridors of the 
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He thinks we can win 


by JOSEPH T. NOLAN 
Pentagon. After an on-the-spot survey, 
he predicted flatly that our troops would 
hold the Pusan perimeter—and he was 
When _ the 


intervened and sent our troops reeling 


right. Chinese Communists 
backward, he predicted that we would 
the 38th Parallel 
was right. 

Collins. the 
World 


Dame's 


stabilize our lines near 


and again he 
Now 
“Lightning 


legendary 
War Il 
Laetare 


General 
Joe” ot 
Notre 
an outstanding Catholic lay- 


and winner of 
Medal as 
man, is on a mission that, by general 
take 
The 


Irishman is 


agreement, will 


he can 


all the optimism 
muster. silver-haired, 58- 


year-old President Ejisen- 
Indo- 


\meri- 


hower’s special Ambassador in 


China. His job is to supervise 
can aid to one of the free world’s most 
vulnerable outposts and 
other Communist conquest in strategic 


Asia. 


Southeast 


prevent an- 


Our optimistic 


LIGHTNING JOE COLLINS 





precise knowledge has earned General Collins the respect of Congressional Committees 


In simple terms, the situation that 


confronts General Collins is this: 


The Geneva truce agreement of last 
July, which ended eight years of fighting 
in Indo-China’s sharp-cut hills and 


rain-swollen paddies, divided the coun- 
Vietnam 
North, 
61.000 


try’s most 
along the 17th Parallel. In the 
the Communists hold an area ol 


populous state ol 


square miles and twelve million 


ple. In the South 


peco- 
the anti-Communists 
66.000 
and about eleven million people. Na- 


retain an area of square miles 


tional elections are scheduled for the 
summer of 1956, with the winner to take 
over the entire country. It these elec- 
tions were held now, the consensus is 
that the Communist North, organized 
by tvranny, would easilv outvote the 
South. 

So the summer of 1956 is the fateful 


target date for General Collins. Before 
then he has three big problems to solve. 
First. there is the military problem— 
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United Press photos 


how to defend the country against a 
Communist assault from the north and 
Communist subversion from within. 


One of the grim quips in Indo-China in 
recent weeks has been that the only dif- 


ficulty in drawing a line against Com- 
munist expansion is to get all the 
Communists on one side of the 
line. Communist infiltrators have made 
considerable headway in the South, 


largely because the corruption and inef- 


ficiency of past governments are. still 


fresh in the people’s memory. 


KNERAL Collins’ second imme- 
(5 cliate problem is political—how to 
promote a stable government that 
move with dispatch to tackle basic issues 
like land reform and win genuine pop- 


can 


ular support. Traditionally, the govern 
riddled with typical 


Oriental feuds and intrigues. The play- 


ment has been 
boy Emperor, Bao Dai, spends his time 
frolicking on Riviera 
his Jaguar. Powerlul 
political-religious sects, with their own 


French with 


the 
Ferrari and_ his 
private armies, have made a practice of 
taking the law into their own hands and 
operating with complete disregard olf 
the national government. 
Complicating General Collins’ mili 
tary and political problems is a rapidly 


growing economic problem—how to deal 


with the vast and pitiful army of rel 
ugees who have moved down from. the 
Communist North. carrying all their 
worldly belongings in bulging sacks 
Some 400.000 relugees, 90 per cent ol 
them Catholics. have sought sanctuary 
from Communism, but so far many of 


them have found only hunger and mis 
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ery. Beriberi, a disease of malnutrition, 
is showing up in the camps. 

“There are people in our camp who 
actually do not have enough food to 
keep them alive and have no money to 
buy more,” said one refugee priest. “But 
despite the hardships, not one has said 


he wants to return to Communist ter- 
ritory. Why have we come? Because 
the Communists closed our churches.” 


So much for the problems. They are 
more easily than but 
knows he has to work 


stated solved, 


“Lightning Joe” 


fast. That is the way he likes it and 
the way he won his nickname in World 
War II. 


“Moving fast he 
“Stopping to dig in gives the enemy a 


chance to dig in too.” 


saves lives,” Savs. 


His role is a tough one. 
Chief of Stafl 
subordinates. He can only recommend, 


No longer is 
he a giving orders to 
persuade, and pressure—and he is doing 
all three. 


warn 


One of his first moves was to 
Ngo Dinh Diem (pro- 
nounced: zee-EM) bluntly to reform his 
face the possibility of 
losing American backing. Then he po- 


Premier 


government or 


litely told French and Vietnamese in- 
triguers that Premier Diem, whatever 
his shortcomings, was America’s man 


and that they had better get behind him 


if they wanted United States assistance. 
Next, General Collins recommended 
to Washington that the 250,000-man 


Vietnamese army be reduced to a 100,- 
000-man security force. Before you could 
Ngo Dinh Diem, the Vietnamese 
government was screaming in 


Say 
protest. 
jut Collins won his point with this 
argument: If the Communists should at- 
tack South the 
United 


from 
and the other seven 
Manila Pact powers are pledged to tak« 
appropriate action, 


Vietnam 
States 


outside, 


This pledge should 
i deterrent to further aggres 
Meanwhile, the immediate threat 
is infiltration from village to village by 
native revolutionists. Against this threat, 


serve as 


sion. 


a highly mobile force for internal sé 
curity would be far more effective than 
t large standing army. 

How does General Collins feel about 
the future? 


“T don’t want to appear overly opti 
“but I think 
Premicr Diem has made genuine prog 

g g 


mistic.” he said recently, 


ress, toward establishing a progressive 


program. If this program is fully imple 
I think there is at least a fifty 


that South 


mented 


fifty chance Vietnam can 


remain tree.” 

On specific phases of the Indo-China 
problem, he had this to say: 

On Indo-China’s Importance; “While 
it is not of immediate importance to 


the security of the United States, it 


An 


is of tremendous importance to the 
security of all of Southeast Asia. And 
since we are interested in maintain. 
ing peace throughout the Pacific area 
it is important to us. Vietnam occ. 
pies a key spot in Southeast Asia, and 
its fall would very seriously threaten 
not only Laos and Cambodia but also 
Burma, Malaya, and India.” 


N_ the 
() “Plans have 
creation of a 
will be 





Ariny Training Program: 
been for the 
small army. It 
very much smaller than they 
have now, but I hope that with Ameri- 
can and French aid it can be made into 
a first-class army. We will set the stand. 
ards and the type of training—using the 


drawn 
modern 





in training troops in Korea and _ else. 
where. French instructors and our own | 


instructors carry 


methods that have proved so a 
j 
out I 


will the actual 
training. This training program will be 
a combination effort between ourselves 
and the French. The French Com. 
mander-in-Chief, General Paul Ely, hap- 


pens to be an old friend of mine and 
we have worked together wonderfully 
well.” 

On American Aid: “The program we | 


have in mind will money, but | 

think the money will be well spent in- 

deed. The Vietnamese themselves will 

contribute to their own support. Needy 
less to they cannot contribute a 
ereat deal but they will make an effort. 
These people have always wanted to be 
free. They have struggled against the 
French and against the Japanese when | 
they were there. They 


cost 


Say, 


are determined 
to be free. IT believe that given encour | 
agement they will fight against the Com- 
munists.” 

On the Danger of 


best 


Subversion: “The 
wav to beat Communist subversion 
is to establish a forward-looking, pro- 
gressive program and that is just what 
Premier Diem is doing. Of course, it is 
important to keep the Communists from 
taking over the 2zovernment machinery, 
particularly in the small communities. [ 
Mr. Diem has come up with a_ plan 


which will) place elements of — the f 
Vietnamese army in each — province. 

These men will go in first as military 

men, but they will take with them | 
civilian administrators. In this way, 

there will be sound security forces help- | 
ing the administrators all the way 

along.” 

On the Election Outcome: “It is a 


vear and a half until the time scheduled 


for the elections and a lot can happen 
then. 
not going too well in North Vietnam 
economically right) now. This whole | 


4 
Bs 


belore 


business is a gamble. I happen to think J 
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it’s a gamble worth taking. I’m cau- 
tiously optimistic about the outcome.” 

An officer who has known Collins 
since his days at West Point says simply, 
“Joe is not only a born optimist but a 
born fighter as well. He never backed 


As the tenth in a family of eleven 
children, Joe Collins had no choice but 
to start fighting early in life. One of 
his older sisters recalls that at the Holy 
Name of Mary parochial school in New 
Orleans he was always ready to take 
on boys bigger than himself. But he also 
did well in his classwork. He showed 
an avid interest in reading, so much so 
that whenever he misbehaved his mother 
used to punish him by taking away his 
library card. At West Point, though he 
was the youngest in the 1917 class, he 
ranked thirty-fifth among 239 cadets. 

Eager for a front-line assignment in 
World War I, he asked for duty with 
the 22nd Infantry Regiment, which he 
had heard was about to be shipped over- 
seas. The rumor proved false, though, 
and he sat out the war in this country 
training recruits. After the armistice, he 
was assigned to Germany for occupation 
duty. There he met and married Gladys 
Easterbrook. The couple have three chil- 
dren—Joseph, an Army officer, Gladys 
May, and Nancy Katherine. 


fic area : away from a tough scrap in his life.” 


E has little patience with officers 
H who are careless or who fail to 
do their homework. One young officer 
made the mistake of answering a ques- 
tion. “Well, sir, ’'m not sure but it 
would be my presumption that .. .”” He 
never got any further. “When you come 
in here,” snapped Collins, “you never 
presume anything. You either know or 
you don’t; and if you don’t, you'd bet- 
ter find out fast.” 

Despite his occasional brusqueness, he 
has always displayed an uncommon 
fondness for enlisted men. When he 
was Army Chief of Staff, the walls of his 
Pentagon office were decorated with 
penciled sketches, not of other gen- 
erals, but of the lowly GI’s who fought 
under him in World War II. 

“You must look after the interests of 
your men—first, last, and all the time,” 
he says with conviction. And that has 


always been his guiding principle. 


His first assignment with the Seventh 
Corps, which he was to lead to notable 
military victories in the European 
theater in World War II, came in Janu- 
ary, 1941, when he was made chief of 
staff with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Alabama. There was nothing there 
when he arrived with a handful of of- 
ficers to set up operations. When en- 
listed men began arriving, there were 





few facilities for transporting them. One 
night about eleven o’clock, Collins got 
a telephone call from the Salvation 


Army. Five men had just arrived in 
town and there was no one to meet 
them. So Collins drove down to the 


Salvation Army office in his own car 
and played chauffeur for five corporals. 

During the war, Collins liked to be 
up front with his GI’s where things 
were hottest. The Silver Star he won for 
exploits on Guadalcanal was accom- 
panied by a citation reading: “To visit 
a battalion post of his division, he 
walked through some 800 yards of re- 
cently captured ground infested with 
enemy snipers. His example and 
words of praise with which he continu- 
ally encouraged the men con- 
tributed materially to the success of the 
offensive operation.” 


ATER, in the European theater, Col- 

lins’ see-for-yourself system gave his 
uneasy moments. General 
Omar Bradley, under whom he fought, 
used to say, “Collins is a good man, but 
I’m afraid he won’t be with us for long. 
He crowds the front too much.” 

As commander of the Seventh Corps, 
Collins landed in Normandy on D-Day 
and led the follow-up campaign that 
was climaxed with the capture of the 
French port of Cherbourg. His troops 
spearheaded the _ vital break-through 
east of St. Lo that sprung Allied forces 
out of the Normandy pocket. Then 
he drove north into Belgium and 
through the Nazis’ vaunted Siegfried 
line to the Rhine. The Germans had 
blown up the main bridges across the 
river, but to Collins this was just a 
minor irritation. 

Calling in his chief engineer, the gen- 
eral said: 

“I think you can install a floating 
bridge across this river in twelve hours. 
What kind of prize do you want me to 
give you for doing it in less time than 
that?” The engineer thought for a mo- 
ment and replied, “If you can promise 
a couple of cases of champagne for my 
men, we'll certainly do our best to win 
them.” Collins grinned. “It’s a deal,” he 
said. “I'll get the champagne if you get 
me a bridge in less than twelve hours.” 
In exactly ten hours and eleven minutes, 
the bridge was ready for traffic. Collins 
paid off gladly. 

Many military men can fight a good 
war but they can’t talk one. Collins can 
do both, as he has demonstrated on 
many occasions. President Truman, a 
student of history and military cam- 
paigns, had often heard General George 
C. Marshall describe the St. Lo break- 
through as one of the greatest feats of 


superiors 


JOSEPH T. NOLAN, former UP Washington 
correspondent, is now on the “Review of the 


Week” staff of the New York Times. His work 
has appeared in Pageant, Catholic Digest, 
True, and other publications. 





American arms. One day the President 
asked General Collins to demonstrate, 
with charts, just how the strategy 
worked. The General thought he would 
get at least a week to prepare his ex- 
position, but Mr. Truman wanted it 
immediately. So Collins went to the 
White House and told his story—bril- 
liantly and in great detail. The Presi- 
dent was impressed and remembered 
Collins favorably when the time came 
to replace General Bradley as Army 
Chief of Staff in August, 1949. 

Collins is particularly effective as a 
witness before Congressional Commit- 
tees. On Capitol Hill, he has a reputa- 
tion for knowing his business thor- 
oughly and being able to talk about it 
in layman’s terms. He has developed a 
highly successful technique for avoiding 
the ambush of irrelevant questions from 
committee members while he is trying 
to make a point. “Just a minute, Sen- 
ator,” he will say politely. “Let me fin- 
ish what I started to say and I will be 
happy to discuss the point you raise.” 

Far from being exasperated at the 
“Collins squelch,” the honorable gentle- 
men seem to admire the general all the 
more for his firmness. One veteran Sena- 
tor recently made this comment about 
the general and his mission: 

“T don’t know what our chances are 
of saving Indo-China. But if Collins 
says we have a fighting chance, I’m will- 
ing to take his word for it. And if he 
says he needs so much money to do the 
job, then I’m behind him 100 per cent.” 
























“Look after the interests of your men—first, last. and all the time.’ 
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Johnny Antonelli: The city slicke 


with his sales resistance 


ORACE 
slicker of affability, 
caught a country boy named John 
Quinn with his sales resistance down 
one winter 1954 and when the 
victim wriggled free he left the baseball 
championship of the world in his cap 
tor’s grasp. In that meeting Mr. Stone 
ham, president of the New York Giants 
extracted Mr. Quinn, general 
manager of the Milwaukee Braves, the 
contract of Johnny Antonelli, whose 
pitching enabled the Giants to win the 
pennant and World Series. 
John Quinn went back to Milwaukee 
under the impression that he had got 


STONEHAM, a 
treacherous 


City 


day in 


from 


tull value for the pitcher, but it turned 
out that all he 
check. If he this summer, 
the Braves will have an excellent chance 
to bring a championship to Milwaukee. 

sobby the 
the Braves in ex 
Antonelli, broke a leg at 
the very start of Spring exercises and 


had was a_post-dated 


can cash it 


Thomson, outhelder-in 


fielder who went to 


change for 


was unable to help the team last year. 
Milwaukee had excellent pitching but 
in the first half of the season lost often 
by one run. Getting an extra run or so 
is Bobby Thomson’s specialty. 

On the that Thomson will 
be employing his ashen mace regularly 
in their behalf, the Braves are hereby 
awarded the 1955 pennant in the Na 
tional League. On the theory that the 
Indians must improve over their World 
Series form if they are to avoid arrest, 
the American League title is assigned 
to Cleveland. act of im 
pulsive generosity here and a coveted 
distinction the beneficiaries, 
parable to being presented at 
court. 


theory 


This is an 


for com- 


night 


Probably out of sheer stubbornness, 
the teams will go ahead and play out 
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Wide World photo 
r caught the 
down 


their 154 games each, after which they 


could conceivably line up in this order: 


NATIONAL LEAGUI AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1. Braves I. Indians 

2. Giants 2. Yankees 

3. Dodgers 3. White Sox 
4. Cardinals 4. Tigers 

5. Reds 5. Red Sox 
6. Phillies 6. Orioles 

7. Pirates 7. Senators 
8. Cubs 8. Athletics 


When a team like the Giants, blessed 
with the services of the extravagantly 
gifted Willie Mays, conquerors of the 

four 
better 


\merican 
straight 


League champions in 
games, are ranked no 
than second, some explanation is in 
order. Indeed, lacking a hasty exposi 
tion, the forecaster might fairly expect 
to have a man come around and drop 
a net over him. 

Well, the Giants are a good, sound 
team with fair hitting, an able defense, 
and material. The day 
can’t be. far removed, however, when Sal 
Maglie will no longer be able to muffle 
the enemy’s big hitters, and there is 
room for doubt that he can be replaced 
immediately. 


fine reserve 


The Giants are a good 
team, but perhaps not as good as the 
Braves, the 
Dodgers. 

\ year 
the 


possibly not as good as 


ago Brooklyn deemed 
club in baseball. Then, 
all of a sudden, some players got old. 
Jackie Robinson will never again be the 


was 
strongest 


player he was five years ago, and he is 
an almost indispensable man. Age has 
got to catch up with Peewee Reese be- 
fore long. Preacher Roe is gone. Prob- 
ably Roy Campanella can regain the 
class he had before the mysterious hand 
injury which harrassed him last sea- 
son and perhaps Don Newcombe can be- 





The Race is On 


In a fit of impulsive generosity, pennant laurels 

are hereby bestowed by our sporting correspondent 
on two leading varieties of American Indian. 

But for prayerful Kansas Citians, there is only 


the promise of pellagra from Philadelphia 


by RED SMITH 


come again the pitcher he was in his 
pre-Army days. 

With Campanella and Newcombe at 
their best, the Dodgers would be enor. 


mously benefited, but there are no young | 


Brooklyn regulars who can be expected 
to improve enough to counter-balance 
the the elder 


decline of statesmen, 


MONG National League contend- 
— one team that has youth going 
for it is the Braves. Not all of Mil- 
waukee’s hopes for success depend on 


Thomson, though he can be an impor- 
tant man. The muscular and dangerous 


Ed Mathews is only twenty-three. As a 
rookie out of the Sally League, Henry 
\aron was a valuable addition _ last 


season; in his second big league year 
he should be a prize. 

In 1951, twenty-year-old Chet Nichols 
led all National League pitchers in the 
earned-run Then he went 
into the Army and when he returned 
last season he couldn’t do much. Charley 
Grimm, Milwaukee’s chirpy manager, 
that he softened up 
pitching to nondescript batters in  serv- 
There is no visible reason 
why a young man with Nichols’ arm 
shouldn't fortify a staff that is already 
generously 


averages. 


concluded had 


ice games. 


endowed. 

Professional baseball men rank Mil- 
Del Crandall with Campa- 
nella at the top of the National League 
catching lists. He had a relatively poor 
season in 


waukee’s 


1954. He is one of many 
Braves still on the way up. In short, 
here is a team that wasn’t far off the 


pace in 1954, and in every department 
improvement can be anticipated. 

It became evident last season that the 
over-all strength of the National League 
is considerably greater than that of the 
American. Not one team in the lot is 
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Chet Nichols: In the Army, soft pitching to nondescript batters. 
Back in Milwaukee, he should fortify a strong staff of pitchers 


talent, but it 
unlikely that there is a serious ¢hallen- 
eer below the top three. 

St. Louis and Cincinnati could 
up in a tie. Each has solid hitting and 
insubstantial pitching. Philadelphia has 
a couple of star pitchers and not much 


utterly devoid of seems 


wind 


else. Some of the young Pirates may be 
ready to move Pittsburgh out of last 
partly the Cubs are 
splendidly prepared to move in. 


place, because 

\ year ago it was a capital offense 
to suggest that any team could excel the 
Yankees in the American League. A 
fictioneer published a novel about a 
Washington fan who sold his soul to the 
devil the overthrow of 
New York, and literary critics put it 
away but 


to enc ompass 


an ingenious 
implausible fantasy. 

What the book reviewers considered 
impossible for the devil turned out to be 
well within the capacity of the Indians, 
though the Yankees won more 
games than they had won in any of their 
five pennant years with Casey Stengel. 
Then Cleveland played the World Series 
in a manner that sent witnesses away 
muttering, “These ain’t the Indians we 
fought at Little Big Horn.” 

Even so, Al Lopez has every reason 
t6 expect his aborigines to win their 
second pennant. The Cleve- 
land operatives are slower than some, 
less flashy than the others in the field, 
and brawnier than most. In addition, 
they have three mighty pitchers and the 
most renowned rookie in the country. 

A young man named Herb Score, 
winner of twenty-two and loser of five 
games in the American Association last 
season, has joined a pitching corps that 
already had Mike Garcia, Early Winn, 
and Bob Lemon. 

As the Indians 


as hopelessly 


even 


straight 


put meat on the 
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league’s best pitching staff, the Yankees 
were losing the marrow out of theirs. 
Over the winter the incomparable Al- 
lie Reynolds decided he had had it. 
There was nobody smart enough to 
guess how much longer Ed Lopat could 
20 on, although he is a soft-ball pitcher 
whose success has been built on guile 
rather than the muscles of youth. 

“Whenever Lopat warms up,” Casey 
stengel said in the St. Petersburg, Fla., 
training camp last year, “old guys come 
out of the looking for 
jobs. They see him and figure they 
can pitch for the Yankees, too.” 

If the Yankees do regain command, it 


down stands 


must almost surely be because of a win- 
ter trade with Baltimore which brought 
them two bright young pitchers named 
and Don and a 
shortstop of some quality named Bill 
Hunter. 


Bob Turley Larsen 


I isn’t really necessary to mention 
other teams in the American League. 
Chances are the White Sox, under their 


gallant and gracious new manager, 
Marty Marion, will make a challenge 
and then fall away, as usual. Almost 


surely, nobody else will be a_ factor. 

Detroit’s young team is coming along 
slowly. The Red have nothing 
much. Paul Richards gambled in the 
winter player market trying to improve 
the Orioles. If he’s half as lucky as he 
is able, he'll show some profit. Under 
the vocal Chuck Dressen, Washington 
will be noisily ineffectual. 

Kansas City is a new entry in the big 
leagues. Residents in the _ prairie 
metropolis prayed that the Philadelphia 
Athletics would be moved to their city. 
This was a good deal like praying for 
pellagra, and Kansas City got it. Never 
underestimate the power prayer. 


Sox 


of 


Ed Lopat: “Whenever Lopat warms up,’ 
“old guys come down out of the stands for a job” 


Miniy 


> says Casey, 









K.C.’s baseball bosses: They prayed 
for pellagra and soon got an answer 


Herb Score: “These ain’t the Indians 
that we fought at Little Big Horn” 
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by JERRY COTTER 


The Glass Slipper 


Fairy tales continue to be fascinating, whether 
told by mother at the bedside, or MGM with 
the full Technicolor treatment, including 
Leslie Caron as Cinderella and Michael Wild- 
ing as Prince Something-or-Other. Even in 
Technicolor the latter is not exactly an asset, 
but at least it doesn’t interfere with the charm 
and the whimsy of an age-old tale with an 
eternal appeal. 

Miss Caron, a product of the Parisian ballet, 
has proved her worth and her ability to mes 
merize the public in Lili. In this latest fan- 
tasy, she literally wocs the birds out of the trees with a 
delightful performance as the scullery maid who enters a 
world of enchantment. In this version, it is her efforts, 
and hers alone, which carry the picture along. Miss Caron 
possesses a special gamin charm which can readily over- 
come the most conventional of scripts. For the rest, the 
picture is a potpourri of ballet, whimsical comedy, allegorical 
references which do not always come off, and (let us admit 
it) bad acting by Mr. Wilding, Estelle Winwood, Keenan 
Wynn, and Elsa Lanchester. 

All liabilities to the winds, however, Miss Leslie Caron, 
the ever-fascinating Cinderella, MGM magic, and large gobs 
of charm make this the sort of movie that the average family 
audience will enjoy tremendously. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


RUN FOR COVER is an offbeat, adult Western, geared to a 
strolling pace rather than a gallop. It brings James Cagney 
and John Derek into focus as itinerants mistaken for train 
robbers and almost lynched. The perma- 
nently crippled in the encounter, and Cagney assumes a 
paternal command in helping him readjust, physically and 
mentally. A Swedish immigrant girl contributes an accented 
romantic therapy, the plot follows some reminiscent trails 
brightened by stunning VistaVision photography and marred 
by an unnecessary divorce angle, and the over-all effect is 
interesting, though not outstanding. Cagney struts without 
snarling this time, and Derek creates a credible portrait of 
a young man with a double-pronged problem. Miss Lindfors 
is an innovation for the course, but only superficial demands 
are made on her ability in this combination of psychology 
and gunplay. (Paramount) 


younger man is 
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Michael Wilding and Leslie Caron in “The Glass Slipper” 


Danny Kaye’s well-publicized trip abroad for the United 
Nations is the subject of an absorbing, and novel, short sub 
built around the UNICEF program to aid under 
privileged children throughout the world. The success o1 
failure of the UN and its allied programs is not under dis 
cussion here, but the Kaye film provides an opportunity to 
view once again the terrible tragedy resulting from poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. This striking short subject under- 
scores once again the importance of our obligation to the 
world’s children. It is being distributed by Paramount Pic- 
tures in co-operation with UNICEF. 


ject 


Betty Grable is back in prancing form as star of THREE 
FOR THE SHOW, a tinted musical reminiscent of countless 
other one-two-three kick productions. This time she has the 
substantial co-operation of Marge and Gower Champion, 
who give the terpsichore a professional air and add an in 
gratiating touch to the sloppy story line. The plot seems to 
have been written on a napkin during a dull luncheon, and 
Miss Betty does precious little to make it more palatable. 
Its moral debility, added to the vitamin deficiency of the 
plot, gives scant nutritional value to the audience. Even 
Technicolor cannot camouflage the pallor. (Columbia) 


John Steinbeck’s voluminous EAST OF EDEN has been 
compressed into a two-hour movie, a session which rarely 
rises above its self-created atmosphere of bitterness and 
warped emotions. A peaceful California town on the eve of 
the 1917 holocaust is the setting, and the Trask brothers, 
twins just reaching maturity, are the principal figures. They 
have been brought up to believe their mother dead, but as 
the picture opens one son discovers that she is proprieto) 
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of an iniquitous business in a nearby community. He con- 
ceals the fact from his father and brother, but its knowledge 
sets his already disturbed personality aflame. For the most 
part this is a sordid and unattractive study, but director 
Elia Kazan, young James Dean as the wild twin, and Jo 
Van Fleet, as the mother, create several striking scenes. 
However, the absence of any moral indignation, any acute 
appreciation of evil, and the unnecessary frankness with 
which the theme is treated mark this out of bounds. (Warner 
Bros.) 


DAY OF TRIUMPH is a handsomely produced, reverent 
depiction of Our Lord’s last two years on earth. Developed 
by the Rev. James Friedrich, an Episcopalian minister who 
has made many successful movies for church and school dis- 
tribution, this production is intended for commercial pre- 
sentation throughout the world. Based on the King James 
version of the Bible, the screenplay is partly fictional and 
while the treatment is always reverential, there is a variance 
with Scriptural fact in several instances. For example, it 
seems to shy away from a forthright declaration of Divinity, 
though never denying it. Production-wise it is visually ap- 
pealing and technically fine. It is in the interpretation that 
this must be measured as less than a complete triumph. 
(Schaefer-Century) 


The seven ears and three eyes of the Cinerama cameras are 
busy indeed in CINERAMA HOLIDAY, a lush and beauti- 
ful sequel to the memorable This is Cinerama. For those 
who missed the first production it will be fascinating. On 
the other hand, to moviegoers who thrilled at the excite- 
ments of a roller-coaster ride, a plane trip over the Western 
wonderlands, and a sail on the liquid streets of Venice, this 
may be in the nature of an anticlimiax. Cinerama Holiday 
wastes much of its potential in taking the audience through 
such prosaic spots as San Francisco’s Chinatown, a New 
Orleans night club, Las Vegas gyp joints, and an outdoor 
ice show in Switzerland. It lives up to its finest capabilities 
in a bob-sled run, a visit to the Louvre, a day at a New 
Hampshire fair, a Swiss ski center, High Mass at Notre 





%* The Trollers, from Switzerland, and the Marshes, a 


Kansas City couple, visit New York in “Cinerama Holiday” 


April, 1955 


Dame, and the climactic landing of a Navy jet on an air- 
craft carrier. The assets do outweigh the lagging moments 
in this second Cinerama project, just as the tremendous 
possibilities of its unique production methods overshadow 
the technical difficulties it still faces. (Cinerama-deRoche- 
mont) 


MANY RIVERS TO CROSS strives valiantly to emulate its 
predecessor, Seven Brides for Seven Brothers. Though not a 
musical, it does use the frontier saga as basis for a sly and 
adroit comedy treatment. That it rarely succeeds is due to a 
heavy hand in direction and production rather than the basic 
lack of humor in the story. Robert Taylor and Eleanor 
Parker manage to make their roles somewhat convincing. 
One of the odds is an especially weak script, sabotaged fur- 
ther by a suggestive sequence. Victor McLaglen stands out 
in the supporting cast that is uniformly good. (M-G-M) 


The Western formula has been transported o'er the seas to 
Ireland in CAPTAIN LIGHTFOOT, an exercise in der- 
ring-do which was filmed on the actual sites of its robust 
action. The time is 1815 when the hand of English rule 
lay heavy on the Irish and the young men of the land 
worked, lived, and died for freedom. These were the days 
of the giants, men like the fabulous Captain Thunderbolt 
whose fictional exploits fit neatly into the adventure-movie 
pattern. The background shots are beautiful, and the new 
setting gives added luster to a routine plot. Rock Hudson 
makes a dashing hero, and Barbara Rush is a conventionally 
lovely heroine, but the best acting is contributed by Jeff 
Morrow and Kathleen Ryan in this adult yarn which is to 
be judged more in the light of modern adventure-movie 
standards than as a factual account of what happened then. 
(Universal-International) 


The New Plays 


PLAIN AND FANCY is a musical excursion into the land 
of the Pennsylvania Amish, a people of rigid standards and 
often bleak outlook. As we know, they are dedicated to 
certain simple rules of life and look with jaundiced eye on 
any variations. This comedy-with-music is naturally con- 
cerned with the detours in Amish life, the effects of an 
incursion by a pair of New York sophisticates, and a twen- 
tieth-century attitude in an eighteenth-century atmosphere. 
Musically the show is of middling value. borrowing much of 
its technique from such hits as Oklahoma, Brigadoon, and 
even South Pacific. It slips briefly from the moral heights in 
a ridiculously cheap carnival dance and a rather silly bed- 
room routine. Otherwise, it isn’t a bad show. Not good in 
the sense that Oklahoma or Brigadoon were outstanding, 
but sufficiently amusing to make you forget that the score 
is routine and the cast more so. 


Those who have read the book and the Reader’s Digest con- 
densation will find no surprises in the footlight version of 
THE DESPERATE HOURS. However, they will probably 
be the first to admit that Joseph Hayes’ unique study of 
desperation and terror is ideally suited to the theater. It is 
a tingling and enthralling drama, with unusual psychological 
overtones, primed to hold audiences on the proverbial edges 
of their expensive chairs. The appeal is mainly for those 
who like their entertainment chilled, with extra icing added 
by superbly vigorous portrayals from Karl Malden, Nancy 
Coleman, George Mathews, Paul Newman, and Patricia 
Peardon, among a splendid cast. The story of a thug-trio 
which invades a typical suburban home and rules the family 
at gunpoint for days has been crisply adapted for the stage 
by Robert Montgomery. With the exception of some tart 
phraseology, it offers an exhilarating evening in the theater. 
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* Liam Redmond hears Pat Breslin’s plea while 
Dennis Patrick listens in “The Wayward Saint” 


Paul Vincent Carroll takes impish delight in caricaturing a 
bit of religion and a good deal of Gaelic idiosyncrasy in 
THE WAYWARD SAINT, a whimsical comedy that is often 
less whimsical and always less humorous than it should be. 
Carroll’s opus will be memorable and is presently most 
attractive Redmond, an Abbey reliable, is 
starred as a canon with a saint complex about him. Mind 
you, there probably isn’t a one like him in all thirty-two 
counties, but Carroll makes him appear not only alive, but 
appealing. Winning 


because Liam 


renown as a miracle-worker, he is 
relegated by his Bishop to a new church in the hopes that 
the local folk will forget all about him. If thev do, the Devil 
himself doesn’t, appearing as a suave waylarer Baron who 
soon has the simple canon stopping clocks, lighting lamps 
with a wave of his hand, and bringing on thunderclaps. 

It takes the poor canon much longer than the audience to 
discover what is up, but that doesn’t matter much, for Car- 
roll has a way of writing a line that makes vou content to 
wait for him. Without the stalwart presence of Liam Red- 
mond, this wouldn’t be worth the worry. In a that 
might easily have degenerated into a Barry Fitzgerald rut, 
he makes fireworks and sparkle all the way. On the other 
hand, Paul Lukas, who hasn’t given 


role 


a lucid portrayal in 
years, practically sabotages the show as a fumbling, stumbling 
agent of Lucifer. The remainder of cast is equally inept. 
Playwright Carroll offers some stimulating ideas, a few en- 
tertaining moments, 
powers of evil. He, 


and an energetic grapple with the 
and his play, might be more effective 
were he less intent on substituting caricature for humor and 


caperings for genuine comedy. 


The Blackfriars Guild has reached a new, encouraging high 
mark with the presentation of BAMBOO CROSS, a play of 
considerable perception and enormous contemporary appeal. 
Written by Theophane Lee, it moves the spirit and animates 
the mind as the audience follows a young Chinese Christian 
through a Red indoctrination to a climax that is more re- 
assuring than surprising. Dennis Gurney, who has directed 
so many Blackfriars productions with distinction, surpasses 
himself in this dramatization of an episode in the experiences 
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of the Maryknoll Sisters, and he has elicited performances 
of special merit from John Lee, Tanya Chin, Jenne Griffin, 
Jean McHenry, Myriame Kolon, Ching-Ming Chin, and 
Juan Velasquez. It is melodrama with a high purpose and 
very marked achievement. 


For the record it should be stated that June Lockhart is one 
of the theater’s most accomplished young stars, an actress of 
considerable charm and enough ability to make THE 
GRAND PRIZE seem far more professional than it actually 
was. Its Broadway tenure was brief, but Miss Lockhart’s 
performance was both charming and memorable. 


Playquide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Peter Pan; Bamboo Curtain 


FOR ADULTS: Teahouse of the August Moon; Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution; The South- 
west Corner; Anastasia; The Saint 
of Bleecker Street; The Flowering 
Peach; The Desperate Hours; The 
Wayward Saint; Dark is Light 
Enough; The Boy Friend 

PARTLY (On Tour) The King and I; Caine 


OBJECTIONABLE: Mutiny Court Martial 


Anniversary Waltz; The Bad Seed; 
Kismet; Plain and Fancy; Wedding 
Breakfast; Seven-Year Itch 


(On Tour) The Rainmaker; Mrs. 
Patterson; Oh Men, Oh Women; The 
Fifth South Pacific; The 
Tender Trap; Porgy and Bess 


Season; 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Tea and Sympathy, Can-Can;  Pa- 
jama Game; Fanny: House of Flow- 
ers; Quadrille; Lunatics and Lovers 


(On Tour) Dear Charles; The Moon 
Is Blue; Pajama Tops 





* Rock Hudson and Barbara Rush in “Captain 


Lightfoot.”” adventure film made in Ireland 
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GREAT HOUSE 


By Kate Thompson. 


280 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


$3.00 
South Africa is a land virtually un- 
known to Americans. Perhaps for this 
reason primarily, Great House is of in- 
terest; yet the novel has much more 
than local color. Written by a young 
woman who has spent her life exploring 
and enjoying her native land, this story, 
despite a somewhat belabored 
ning, makes for attentive reading. 

On the Western Cape 
baronial estate of the 
Great 
built eight genera 
tions before, they have spread over all 
the peninsula. The present inhabitants 
of the family mansion are Nicholas 
Derain, a middle-aged judge, his spirited 
wife, Reniera, and their three children: 
Beau, an 


begin- 


stands the 
Derain 
House 


family. 
here where stands, 


been 


From 
having 


eighteen-year-old — problem 
child; Susan, a bold beauty; and Reinet, 
a composed young lady. What happens 
to these children takes up the great 
part of the narrative. Affecting them 
are such other members of the family 
as Lady Derain, Violet, Cornelius, and 
Richard. 

Though there is no difficulty what- 
soever in keeping track of so many 
Derains, by presenting them, their prob- 
lems, their friends—and what have you, 
the reader tends to forget the appeal 
of the main characters; but such has 
always been a weakness of the family 
chronicle type of fiction. All things con- 
sidered, however, Great House demon- 
Strates that its author has succeeded 
with what she has attempted. This novel 
will mean to its readers exactly what 
she intended it to mean: a good story, 
well told. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 


By John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown. 


511 pages. 
$3.95 


A long and leisurely 
chronicle novel of the 
rise of an American 
businessman to ty 
coon proportions told 
in the suavely satirical 
manner that is the 
Marquand stamp. Be- 
side the shrewdly de- 


lineated biographical J, P, Marquand 
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portrait of Willis Wayde, there is the 
interposition of the theme that  in- 
herited wealth, when it derives from 
industry, establishes a system of loyal- 
ties and responsibilities that the earned 
wealth of big business does not share. 

Mr. Marquand’s Wayde is somewhat 
of a cultural advancement on Mr. 
Lewis’ Babbitt of a generation ago, but 
not greatly so, despite greater educational 
opportunities that seemingly should off- 
set some of the more blatant crudities 
upon which the author insists. At times, 
indeed, the Marquand - satire 
descends into burlesque. It would ap- 
pear that the once loudly touted fifteen- 
minutes-a-day reading in Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Book Shelf had long since 
passed the saturation point of satiriza- 
tion. But Mr. Marquand harps upon 
it in his Willis 
Wayde, although he makes him a grad- 
uate of both Boston University and the 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration. It seems a little far-fetched, as 


sharp 


characterization of 


alumni of both schools will no doubt 
loudly protest. 
But if Mr. Marquand is not as 


happily at home in big business as he 
is in law and banking with their 
greater reverences for the elder ameni- 
ties, he cannot fail, of his professional 
writing skill, to tell a good story. 

Many of the subordinate characters, 
especially when they are in the wealthy, 
old-family bracket, are superbly drawn. 
The middle-class figures tend more to 
caricature. Readable as it is, the novel 
because of its unevenness does not 
quite stand up to the other memorable 
portraits in the Marquand literary 
eallery. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAG. 
PICKERS OF EMMAUS 


By Boris Simon. 
Kenedy. 


250 pages. 
$3.75 


those rare books which 
contrive to be both heart-rending and 
heart-lifting. Today all the world 
knows, at least vaguely, how the burn- 
ing compassion of one Parisian priest 
woke up his compatriots to the tragic 
scandal of the French housing shortage. 
But until early last year few had heard 
the amazing story of Abbé Pierre and 
his Companions of Emmaus, who, start- 
ing with one dilapidated mansion re- 


Here is one of 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


stored as a hospice for youth groups, 
built up a whole community of tents 
and shacks under patronage of Our 
Lady of the Homeless. In the bitter 
February of 1954 this intrepid apostle 
called upon the French Minister of Re- 
construction to attend the funeral of a 
baby found frozen to death in an 
abandoned The Cabinet member 
came—bringing with him, as he later 
declared, “the repentance of France.” 
And after the priest had himself gone 
out as a public mendicant and voiced 
an impassioned appeal on the radio, 
his countrymen replied with a magni- 
ficent surge of generosity and reform. 
The thrilling record is told mainly 
by dramatic the human 
beings involved: young wives and hus- 
bands trying desperately to find shelter 
ior their children, an ex-tramp, an ex- 
boxer, an ex-legionnaire—a young semi- 
narian, and the author himself, all join- 
ing the devoted band of builders and 
ragpickers to support the ever-growing 
Emergency City. There are unforget- 
table photos, and only one omission 
due to humility. For we all want to 
know just 
and priest 


bus. 


sketches of 


more about the dynamic 
saintly insists upon 


giving the poor not only the means to 


who 


live but a reason to live and urges upon 
his companions the “responsibility of 
love” to with God in His 
world. 


co-oper ate 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


JOHN CARROLL OF 
BALTIMORE 


By Annabelle M. Melville. 338 pages. 
Scribner. $4.50 


Annabelle Melville 
here presents a fairly 
compact, — conscienti- 
ously written, and 
painstakingly re- 
searched biography of 
the founder of the 
American Catholic hi- 
erarchy. She succeeds 
admirably in 





p ee A. M. Melville 


ing the career of the first Bishop of 
Baltimore with the broader aspects of 
the foundation of the American repub- 
lic, thus creating a unified picture of the 


place of the Church in early United 
States history. 
John Carroll came from a_ distin- 


guished Maryland colonial family with 
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ty 
Ln = 
C———. 


After Complaining for Years 


about so many of Chesterton’s best 
books being out of print, we decided to 
take action. The result is 


NEW WORLD 
CHESTERTON 


a reprint series. The first two books, 
described below, will be ready on April 
6th: 


THE FLYING INN 


by G. K. Chesterton 


If the British parliament wanted to in- 
troduce Prohibition into England, 
how would they go about it? Probably, 
as Chesterton suggests, by making 
some such innocent-seeming law as 
that liquor could only be sold from a 
place displaying an Inn sign. And 
then doing away with Inn signs. . . . 

What Chesterton could do with an 
idea like that we need not tell you. 
That the book is forty years old seems 
only to improve it, as if it had some 
of the qualities of the rum which plays 
so important a part in the story, and 
was all the better for keeping. 
Scattered through the book are some 
of his best songs. Those who remember 
the book from long ago will greet this 
reprint with joy—for those who will be 
reading it for the first time we feel 
the deepest envy. $3.50 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


by G. K. Chesterton 


This is one of our favorite literary 
biographies. Chesterton understood 
and loved Stevenson and spoke up for 
him at a time when he was much less 
appreciated than he is now. $2.50 
Order from The Sign 
or any bookstore 

For more about these books, see Sheed 

& Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get 

the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write 


to Teresa MacGill. All the address you 
need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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numerous branches in that region. In- 
deed, so numerous do they appear to 
have been that wishes the author 
had seen fit to include a genealogical 
chart to clarify the confusing relation- 
ships among the many Carrolls. The fu- 
ture Bishop received his higher educa- 
tron at the St. Omer 
French Flanders, which he 


one 


seminary ol in 


from en- 


tered the Society of Jesus. Following the | 


suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, he 
returned to Maryland the next year. 

From the Father Carroll 
until his death 
1815, he played a most prominent role 
in the development of both his Church 
and his country. 


time re- 


turned to America 


His work served as the 


best possible refutation of those numer- 


} US 


Americans who held that no Catho- 
could be a really 


lic loyal citizen of the 


Serving at a time when 
prevailed among 
Americans toward Catholicism, Bishop 
Carroll did 


other single 


the 


utmost hostility 


than any 
individual to bring about 


perhaps more 
degree of toleration in this country 
lor his religion. 

Protessor Melville does not quite make 
clear her subject's individual qualities 
as a man, particularly during his early 
life. This to a 
lack of primary sources for these years. 
With this qualification her book is the 
life of John Carroll now 
to the general reader. 


H. L. 


may. however, be due 


most suitable 
available 


ROFINOT, 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 
By Anne M. Lindbergh. 
Pantheon. 


The public has _ not! 
had a book from Mrs. 
Lindbergh 


128 pages. 


$2.75 


in eleven 


years In that time 


has come a long 





from the clouds 
kitchen, the 
nursery, the schooling 


to the 





Lf 
= fa 


on™ M. Lindbergh 


But the Smith College poet 


of her children, and 


the marriage olf 


" 
Ol 


them 


who is Anne Morrow has not died in 
her during these years. Recently she 
pulled up stakes and went off on a 
vacation to the seashore, all by her- 
self, just to think things over. Gift 
from the Sea is the result. 

‘An answer to the conflicts in our 
lives’—the subtitle given on the jacket | 


128 


fuss in 


for 
tired of the 
to get back But she never 
eets around to God. “I 


and take 


abit The author is 
her life and wants 


to essentials. 


pages. 


cpuile want 


children 


to 


vive from my and 


| but not on the title page—claims quite 


husband, to share with friends and com- | 


munity, to carry out my obligations to | 


man and to the world, as a woman, as | 


» «an 
be at 


as a citizen. . 


all 


an artist, 
first 


I want 


of to peace with 
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To Order It 

For Yourself — Or 


Someone Else? 





The SIGN Magazine 


Room 104, Sign Bldg.., 
Union City, N. J. 


Rev. uvear Father: Please enter subscription(s) 
for the following: (Check here [1] if gift cards 


should be sent to you, so you may send them 
personally.) 


Name 


A 


Cc 


ddress 


ity Zone State , 
] One year $3 } Two Years $5 
Subscription is |] NEW [] RENEWAL 


Send Gift Card Directly, Signed: 
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wo 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00. Each Addi- 
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THE 
PASSION 
PRAYER 
BOOK 
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Ohe Passion 
Prayer Book 





No. 54—Black simulated leather. 
Round corners, title stamped in gold, 
red under gold page edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 

of genuine black Morocco leather. 

With round corners, title stamped in 

gold, gold page edges, boxed. .$2.50 
Room 
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Guardini’s 
masterpiece 
for Lenten 
reading 


THE 
LORD 


Romano Guardini 


“The undoubted treasure this 
book contains for the serious 
Catholic reader.” 

— Frederick A. Harkins, S. J., 


America 


“Informative, stimulating and 
encouraging throughout.” 
— Henry Willmering, S. J., 
Books on Trial 
“This book is a masterpiece... 
Guardini has restored to us a 
living breathing Lord as the 
center of our adoration.” 
— H. A. Reinhold, 
Commonweal 


“This work is the glorious fruit 
of four years of thought by one 
of the most vigorous writers 
in the Church today.” 
—H. T. Applegate, 
Ave Maria 
“The ripened issue of immense 
erudition and sustained reflec- 
tion...Its genius is to rouse 
and open one up to the full | 
influence of Christ.” i 
— Rev. John S. Kennedy, | 
Our Sunday Visitor 


“A superior work that will rock 
and stir the soul of any reader 
... remarkable penetration and 
a wonderful purity and integ- 

rity of spirit.” 
—Thomas J. Grady, S. T. L., 
New World 


An instant Best-Seller. 
Second large printing now available. 
Visit your Catholic bookstore today. 


$6.50 
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| So. much has 


| viewer approached 


| Shot 





myself . . . I want, in fact—to borrow 
from the language of the saints—to live 
“in grace” as much of the time as 
possible. 1 am not using this term in 
a strictly theological sense. By grace 
1 mean an inner harmony, essentially 
spiritual, which can be translated into 
outward harmony. I am_ seeking per- 


haps what Socrates asked for... ‘May 
the outward and inward man be at 
one.’ Mrs. Lindbergh’s heart would, 


it seems, find a quicker way out if she 
were to hitch her wagon to St. Augus- 
tine’s star rather than that of Socrates. 

JOHN L. MADDEN. 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 
By Jim Bishop. 308 pages. 
Harper. $3.75 

been 

written of the saga of 

Lincoln that this re- 





The Day Lincoln Was 
with a_ polite 
skepticism, almost akin 
to an I-must-be-shown 
attitude. Some hours 
later, when he closed Jim Bishop 
the book, he was completely convinced 
of the fact that here was a new and fasci- 
nating document to add to the best of 
our Lincoln literary heritage. 








Beginning at 7 A.M., April 14, 1865, 
and ending exactly twenty-four hours 
later, this story carries the reader along, 
hour by hour, through the President’s 
work-a-day Washington whirl, then to 
the Ford Theater, and finally closes at 
7 A.M. on April 15th with the President’s 





| death. 

Although the reader is fully aware of 
| the tragic assassination that is bound to 
| occur toward the end of the book, he is 

amazed that the author is able to build 
| up a growing sense of the impending 
| wragedy. One knows the final answers; 
| yet he is intrigued by the build-up of 
| event upon dramatic event. Here, too, 
| is found excellent social history packed 
| into vivid background action. Intimate 
| White back-stage ma- 
neuvering of 
coln’s death, Stanton’s eight hours of 


House scenes, 


Cabinet members, Lin- 
actual dictatorship—these and scores of 
other graphically portrayed scenes add 
a touch of immediacy to the work. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


A GUIDE TO CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE 


By Mihanovich, Schnepp, and Thomas. 


Bruce. 320 pages. $4.50 


The three authors, Dr. Clement S. Mi- 
hanovich, Director of the Department 
of Sociology at St. Louis University, 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., of the St. 
Louis University Sociology Department, 
and Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Do you have .. . 


THE STATIONS FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN 


Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J. 


Understanding and compassion 
come from the vse of this book 
with its simple explanations and 
prayers. Fine _ illustrations. 

32 pp., paper, $ .25 


THE CEREMONIES OF 
THE EASTER VIGIL 


Rev. Frederick R. McManus 


An experienced master-of-cere- 
monies prepared this text for 
priests, servers, sacristans, choir 
directors. 144 pp., $1.25 


THE EASTER VIGIL 
Leonard Perotti, O.F.M. 


The Ordo Sabbati Sancti in Eng- 
lish, permitting full lay participa- 
tion in the Paschal Vigil ceremon- 
ies. 

Second edition. 52 pp., paper, § .25 
Order from your bookstore or direct 
from Dept 4-2174. 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD 
PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N. J. 














hew major 
book by 


Thomas 


Merton 


author of a 
THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


NO MAN IS — 
AN ISLAND 


“My own reflections on certain 
aspects of the spiritual life.” 





$3.95 at all booksellers 
HARCOURT, BRACE 
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How much 


should you 


/ drink? 


| Here are the little-known 
scientific facts on how to 
| tell whether your drinking 
is moderate or excessive . . . 
how to decide whether to 
drink or not ...and the 
principles concerning alco- 
hol’s use and mis-use. 


\\\ MAN TAKES 
\X A DRINK 
XX __ By JOHN €. FORD, 


$2.50 at_ = N 7 
your bookseller’s “SS 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 








Whether you have or not, you will be very 
amused by this new book of humorous draw- 
ings depicting the adventures and misadven- 
tures of two charming young American Nuns 
on their first trip to Rome via France and 
Switzerland. 

VERY GAY, GRACIOUSLY CHARMING, 

HUMOROUS... BUT REVERENT 


You will simply adore this new book! Order 








now for early delivery. 80 pages, $1 a copy. 
( please add 10¢ per book to cover mailing costs) 
ABBEY BOOKS P.0,b0x9D 
Kingsbridge Station ® New York 63, N.Y, 





Make Any Garden A Prayer 


Begin to garden with Marian plant life... 
plants and flowers symbolic of Mary’s mys- 
teries and life in Christian popular tradition. 
Start seeds indoors at a sunny window 

Send $1.00 for 6 seed packets (all different) 
named for Mary, old Garden Prayer, instruc- 
tions, Catalog-Information Booklet: 12 for 
$2.00; 25 for $4.00. Check or M.O. 


Catalog-I nformation Booklet 25 cents 


MARY’S GARDENS 
$01-G South 47th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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| Texas, have pooled their research and 
| knowledge to give us a comprehensive 


book on marriage and related problems. 
\ny Cana group should be able to find 
in this stout volume enough provoca- 
tive material for several years’ 
And the extensive lists pam- 
phlets, books, and magazine articles in 


sion. of 


the bibliographies would seem to supply | 


cnough grist for four or five years more. 
Certainly a the Canaites! 
While old and changeless moral 
principles have guided the authors in 
setting up the framework of the book, 


cache fo1 


the 


they have made many applications of 
new vintage along the way. New prob- 
lems for the marriageable and the 
married have come out of World War 
Il and the Korean conflict: the ques- 
tion of finance and the GI loans, for 
cne example. Then there is the Kinsey 
Report, which has managed to stir up 


waters that once were relatively placid. 
\lthough the authors make no attempt 
to deal directly with this report, never- 
theless many misleading 
ments and statistics have 
in full by 


of its 
been answered 
Through the so-called 

and similar publi- 


erroneous 


them. “* 
Kinsey Report’ 


cations, many notions about 


sex have been widely disseminated 


We hope to provide the reader with a 
guide by which he can judge for him- 


self the truth or falsity of what he 
may read or hear about sex.” 
JOHN L. MADDEN. 


INNOCENCE UNDER THE ELMS 


By Louise Dickinson Rich. 
Lippincott. 


283 pages. 





Innocence Under the 

Elms is the story of a 

small town in Massa- 

chusetts in the early 

nineteenth century. 

Though not written 

from the _ historian’s 

point of view, the i 
book may well have ‘ 
value to historians in L. D. Rich 
the future, for here is set down the 


way people lived in small towns at the 
the century, the conven- 
tions that shaped the pattern of their 
lives, 


beginning of 


and the deceptively simple pleas- 
ures by which they diverted themselves. 


Juggle the details about, use different 
names, and this might be any small 
town in the country, certainly any 
small town in New England. 

All of Mrs. Rich’s works are auto- 
biographical—in the first one she tells 
how she and her husband built them- 
selves a home in the Maine woods to 
prove that people can still live the 


good life without depending on an arti- 
ficial civilization; Only Parent tells what 
it means to be mother and father both 
to her children; the latest book describes 
how, after an absence of twenty years, 
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Make and Sell 


ROSARIES 


for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
no experience needed 
Make Rosaries easily with our 


beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . for profit, Rifts, 










line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
your spare time — or as a profit. 
able full time business. See how 
ff easy it is to start this fun-filled 
(@) hobby or money-making business! 
Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated 
Wholesale Catalog one 
Satisfaction Guarant 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. 


FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


“THE LAST 
SUPPER” 
it TAPESTRY 
size 

# 20” x 40” 





Magnificent reproduction of ‘“‘THE LORD’S LAST SuP. 
PER". Heavy woven, rich textured, luxurious religious 
bome painting, that resembles famous masterpiece. Make 
excellent wall and table decorations. All woven in full 
vivid color. Imported from Italy to won lasting beauty 
or divine blessing to your home—only 4.95 money back 
guarantee. Order today. Sypply limited—For C.0.D. send 
1.00 deposit. 


JAYS STUDIOS, Dept. 101 


BOX 40 PRINCE STA. NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Club, School, etc., in your town you 
will be interested in this modern Folding Ban- 4 
quet Table. Write for Catalog and special dis- * 
counts to institutions and organizations. | 


283 CHURCH ST. FSU WMT 


CRUCIFIXES 


SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, WALNUT, or 
BLOND MAPLE. CORPORA IN GOLD, SILVER 
or FLESH ANTIQUE. 


12 inch $3.00 15 inch $5.00 20 inch $8.00 
COON Box 32, NORTH SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DOG BONE 10-WAY , B® 
WRENCH it! ZS 


as 


MONROE CO. 








One Tool that can 
handle a million and one 
jobs effortlessly for it will fit al- 
most all size nuts and bolts, squared 
or hexagon shaped (1/4” to 9/16"). The 
DOG BONE WRENCH is a veritable 
tool box all in one wrench. Use in the home, your car 
or office, aboard boats, for electrical and garden appli- 
ances. Every mechanic, machinist and hobbyist needs 
one. You will never miss any one size wrench when 
you need it for the DOG BONE has 10 sizes to fit all 
nuts and bolts. Madeof Tempered Tool Alloy Steel with 
1 Beam shaped reinforcement handle. Only $9c (Spe- 
cial Offer 2 for$1). Send check, cash or money order to: 


NOVEL MANUFACTURING, Dept.D-190 
33 Second Avenue - - New York 3, New York 
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POCONO 


VACATION or HONEY 

MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful 
Suzanne."’ Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
mS Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 

















CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 
100 mi. from N. ¥Y. C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in each 
cabin. Hot showers, Artesian well. Excellent meals. Diver- 
sified activities—recreational, instructional. Mature pro- 
fessional staff, Jesuit Chaplains, Fee $475, all-incl. Cata- 
log. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, 
Conn., or phone ORegon 7-7007 (Bronx); Virginia 7-3518 
(Woodhaven), Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, nent. 


Giegengack. 

TEGAWITHA CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 

On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on 

private lake. All land sports, swimming, riding, 

dancing, dramaties, crafts. Junior and Senior 

groups. Private chapel on grounds. 38th year. 





Directors: 
Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 











SICK CALL : - 
3 aa on on ea 


set when illness comes. Beautiful 
leatherette covered case is compact and 
handy for your priest. Complete with a fine 
Crucifix of polished brass, two candles, empty 
vial for Holy Water, linens and_ instruction 
sheet. A “‘must” for every devout home and a 


perfect gift for a priest. 
7 ppd. 


REGINA GUILD 
P.O. Box 958 


Your loved ones need 
the inspiration and heal- 


handsome 


nore 


Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 


Newark, New Jersey 














QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 
















TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 









Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 
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she comes back to Bridgewater, where 
She had grown up. At first she is sur- 
prised at the absence of change—every- 
thing is as when she left it, but no, 
she is wrong. Underneath the surface, 
change has been going almost 
complete change in of life, 
which has geared 
to speed, material- 


on, an 
the way 
mechanized, 
cushioned by 


become 
and 
comforts. 

The details are rich and vivid and, 
more important still, authentic. Once 
in a while she destroys an effect by 
trying too hard to be commonplace, an 
attitude known all too well in 
and social circles, 
he 


istic 


business 
where a man thinks 
must string along with the gang in 
order to be democratic, as though the 
brotherhood of man, lost in the spiri- 
tual sense, is regained by back-slapping 
and talking the current slang. Let there 
be no higher or lower, just simple 
democratic people, they say. Aside from 
this the book is genuine and rewarding. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


COROMANDEL 
By John Masters. 347 pages. 
Viking. $3.95 
In 1627 when an old 


poacher sold him a 
treasure map of Coro- 


mamdel in India, 
young, Jason Savage 
knew he would never 
be satisfied with the 
delights of English 





a 


John Masters 


girls until he had seen 
Coromandel for him- 
self. He has reason for a quick getaway 
when the son of the Squire catches him 
in his sister’s bedroom and Jason kills 
him in self-defense. After a short career 
as a dancer in a London tavern, Jason 
boards ship for Coromandel. In no 
time at all he is in trouble with two 
women. One, a_ devadassi, or 
temple prostitute. double-crosses him; 
the other, Catherine, the half-blind 
daughter of the Portuguese agent, in- 
sists on marrying him. He will not, but 
Catherine persuades him to follow his 
map with her along.. Through near 
slayings by bandits and torture by 
barbarian kings, their travels end in a 
curious meeting with a group of Budd- 
hist monks who become convinced that 
Jason is their long-sought Lama. Jason 
fails their tests miserably but finds he 
loves Catherine and is content to let 
his treasure lie in the realm of dreams. 

During the two years it takes for 
Jason to grow up and settle down with 
one woman, the reader romps through 
347 action-packed pages with his hero, 
pausing periodically for an erotic inter- 
lude. This type of adventure tale has 
been done much better by several other 
people. 


more 


PAULA BowkEs. 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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MISSALS & PRAYERBOOKS 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
and HERITAGE 


By the Benedictine Monks ‘af St. Mary’s Abbey 
ewar 


With the of the 
America 1382 pages. Size 
$4.00—Imit. lea. 
$8.75 


Church in 
4x64”. Cloth 
$6.50—Gold edge $7.50— 


story Catholic 


lea, 


NEW 4 VOLUME EDITION 


the 
contains Ordinary of 


One volume for each of 
Each volume Mass. 
2000 pages. Size 3-% x 4-4/8”. Flexboard 
per set $6.50—Imit. lea. set—$11.50— 


American seal—$16.00. 


PRAYERBOOKS 


For First Communion 


JESUS BLESS ME 


By Sister M. Imelda, S. L. 


four seasons. 


per 


The great prayers of the church known to 
children of Communion age. 


A new attractive First Communion book, 
with 60 illustrations in colors. Contains 
simplified Mass prayers; The Rosary Mys- 
teries; Stations; 3enediction prayers; 
other devotions and visits to our Lord, 
Our Lady, and Saints; and a child’s guide 
to life. Size 3 x 44%4”—-160 pages 


$1.10. . 2.00..2.75.,. 3.50 


CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE & 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 


A complete prayerbook for teen-age girls 


for all occasions. 903 pages 3%” x 51%” 
Imit. leather, red edge, $3.75; Imit. leath- 
er, gold edge, 5.00; American Seal, gold 


edge, 6.50; Turkey Morr., gold edge, 8.00 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY 


By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 


A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate 
This book 
so that the reader 
the dogma but is led to a greater love and 


devotion towards Mary. 27 $3.50 


Conception. 
has a solid devotional aspect, 


is not only informed of 


pages, 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope Pius X 
By Rev. Francis B. Thornton 


A colorful story of this humble priest of 


the people, who was advanced to the 
highest position in the Church, 224 pages, 
$3.00 


At your local bookstore or 


Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10, Chicago 6, Cincinnati 1 
San Francisco 3 
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“For your sake, for 
the children’s sake, 
for God’s sake, don’t 
miss reading and 
applying this book.” 


— GENE JAKUBEK, S. J., 
Catholic Review Service 


WE AND OUR 
CHILDREN 


Molding the Child in Christian Living 


By MARY REED NEWLAND. Out 
of her own experience as a mother of 
seven, a distinguished writer shows how 
mothers and fathers may solve the prob- 
lem of starting their children on the 
path of spiritual understanding. 


$3.50 at your bookseller’s 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. 8 











IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 22 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











AT LOWEST 


WHOLESALE 











DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 
money back! NOW you can save upto 50% 
by direct purchase from America’s leading 
distributor of famous genuine ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. 





Small Down Payment 
As Little As 


10 








Zone___State 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


2003 West Chicago Ave. Dept. TS-45 Bani Pee 
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VORKUTA 


By Joseph Scholmer. 
Holt. 


304 pages. 

$3.75 
Many thousands of persons have gone 
to Vorkuta, but only a few have ever 
returned from that vast coal mining 








| 


“labor” camp in the desolate tundra 

| of the northern Ural Mountains. Even 
| fewer have had wits enough left to 
describe their experiences there as pris- 
oners of the Soviet Union. So this book, 
a first-hand report by one who has been 
there and come back, is an especially in- 
teresting document. 

The author, a German doctor, a Com- 
munist and official’in the Red East Ger- 
man Health Ministry, was arrested and 
convicted in 1950 on phony charges of 
espionage and then shipped off to the 
Soviet Arctic. 

\t Vorkuta he found a prison city of 
250,000 persons ruled by the Russian 
MVD, the terror organization once 
headed by Beria. No prison, of course, 
is a model community, but even by sub- 
cellar standards Vorkuta was a sink of 
venality. Persons of many nationalities, 

and women alike, were enslaved 
under conditions that Dr. Schol- 
mer, who has only a slight flair for the 


men 
there 


dramatic, describes with tingling realism. | 


The prisoners at Vorkuta, as Dr. 
Scholmer knew them, lived a Pandora- 
like existence. Brutalized and stripped 
of aH but the barest of creature com- 
forts, the men and women never forgot 


that they once had been free and they 


| never ceased to hope that they would be 


| tree 


once again. The human spirit, 


| Dr. Scholmer found, is uncrushable. 


at Vorkuta moderated 
after Stalin’s death, but not before the 
prisoners staged a historic strike, about 
which the world has heretofore had a 
very sketchy account. Dr. Scholmer 
gives an eye-witness story of this amaz- 
ing incident. 

Vorkuta, written from the sanctuary 
of West Germany. packs a real wallop. 
It is vivid, fresh, and terrifying as only 


Conditions 


facts it presents do. 
ALDEN WHITMAN. 


PALOMA 
By Mrs. Robert Henrey. 256 pages. 
Dutton. $3.75 


Paloma operates in as 
heavily feminine an at- 
mosphere as an Alum- 
nae Luncheon Bridge. 
Its early chapters are 
devoted to the gossip 
of women who met in 
the folding deck chairs 
of Green Park during 
the war. The narrator 





Mrs. R. Henrey 





is a young woman with a small and 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








such a story from the land of the living | 
dead can be. It does not scream, but the | 











CEDAR or | 
LEBANON 


(by John Cosgrove) 





A Novel reverently depicting Jesus the Man, Mary 
the Mother, and dramatically portraying the 
struggles of the infant church with paganism. 


COLEMAN BOOKS ($3.95) 


906 Grand, Dept. S-1, Kansas City, Missouri 
* NEW YORK «+ 


(See your book dealer or order direct) 








ST. CHRISTOPHER 
KEY CHAIN 


Carrying this beautifully en- 
graved St. Christopher medal 
of sterling silver gives you 
comfort during your daily 
travels. 






fort, 
eto Ree 


Handsome key chain of strong linked sterling 


silver with safety 
hold all your keys. 


A Well-Appreciated Gift 


clasp is large enough to 


$1.95 op. 


Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 


REGI NA GU ILD P.O. Box 958, Newark, N.J. 





or) 


: AOWN THIS 


BEAUTIFUL 


fa 


“Our Lady of Grace” 
same size beautifully col- 
YU) ored and finished in Floren- 
rf tine style and complete in 

every detail. You must be 


_ q 

satisfied or your money will 
co be refunded if statue is re- 
e= turned by insured parcel 


post. East of Ohio add 50¢ 
West of Ohio add $1.00 to 
help in shipping charges. 
Please send checks or money 
order. No C.0.D, For other 
sizes and information on 
other statues write for cata- 


logue 
CATHEDRAL STATUE CO. 


. O. Box 25 
North Bergen, N. J. 





“Infant of Prague” 





YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
‘*Windowphanie”’ 
plain glass win- 
\ dows can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
Tf] colorful Art Glass 
Effects at small 
expense. Easily ap- 
plied. 

Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S 
WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 
Send to 


855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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rarely seen daughter and_ practically 
invisible husband, who has fixed her 
affections on a tall, black scarecrow 
wreck of a great beauty. Paloma had 


been in the chorus line during the days | 


of ostrich plumes and wasp waists. It 
you enjoy novels about Edwardian demi- 
mondaines in reminiscent mood, Mrs. 
Henrey’s rather inexplicable paean to 
that way of life should please. 

\s time and the tale progress, Paloma 
is carried back to old Burgundy where 
the peasantry and vineyards are so gay. 
There, because she has a love and under- 
standing of the French countryside, a 
certain vitality is attained. 

She admires her successful gold-digger 
inordinately, and as successful gold-dig- 


gers go, Paloma has a definite style 
about her. Perhaps it is the props—swan 
neck, hansom_ cabs, feather boas. 


Throughout, the book is preoccupied 
with fashions and recipés. It is conde- 
scending about conventional piety and 
casual about “conventional” morality. 
The high-point of its rhinestone glam- 
our is touched right at the beginning 
with the dedication: “very affectionately 
for YAKY, the Begum Aga Khan.” May 
she enjoy it in health! 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


PERSONALITY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 
By James E, Royce, 8. J. 352 pages. 
Bruce. $3.50 





Certainly there has 
been sufficient need 
for a book of this 
kind, since the first 
worthwhile books in 
the field by the Rev. 
Thomas Vernor 
Moore are now some- 
what out of date. 
Whether or not this James E. Royce 


book fulfills that need in a really ade- 
quate way some question. 
The general plan of the book is very 
good. There first a very dynamic 
presentation of the problem of mental 
hygiene. There then follow sections on 
the structure of personality, the develop- 
ment of personality, 
personality, 
personality. 


is open to 


1S 


the management of 
and lastly, the disorders of 
This an arrangement 
worthy of the logical mind of a_phi- 


IS 


Each chapter opens with a 
paragraph or two which gives a “Pre- 
view of this Chapter.” This an. ar- 
rangement an educator who 
knows and appreciates the psychology 
of learning. 

Although Father Royce gives one the 
definite impression that he is more the 
philosopher than the psychologist (and 
this is unfortunate for a book on psy- 
chology), his treatment of motive in a 
strict philosophical sense (p. 23 ff) and 
later in a looser psychological sense 


is 
worthy of 
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Learn Music F-A F-A-S-T 


TOW 4 s EASY to learn piano, quien aie Gand any instrument— 
+ right at home, in spare time. You start right in 
playing gh! melodies by note—even if you don’t know 
a Banos be note now, tiresome scales or exercises. ° 

ial talent’’ needed. Plain everyday English 
3 and big clear ‘thow-to-do-it’’ pictures make every 
step easy as A Costs only about one-tenth as much 
as bal private teacher. 900,000 students—57 successful 


yea 
FREE BOOK shows how easy it is to 
learn this easy modern 

ay. No obligation; no salesman will call. 

Just mail your name and address (postcard 

will do) Hy 

U.S. SCHOOL OF ere. Studio A1154, 

Port Washington, - 











> CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every de ag Ra should use 
Winters’ De Bulletin Board. 





comune | ou Ll] 

















wma Over 7,000 USE, increase attend- 
es ance, Interest and collections. Write 
mehcnancaan today for Illus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
WILLLAST A Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
LIFE Time port, lowa. 
it a, 
— 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 

blisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Oalif.: 6253 Holl d Bled., Holt d 28 








CATHOLIC GREETING CARDS | 


| 

|| Make $50.00 easy for yourself, Sodality, school or | 
| club selling 100 boxes brand new popular Catholic | 
| all-oceasion cards. 50 other superb money makers. 
Write for samples on approval. 

| 
I 


ROBINSON CARDS 


Dept. 822 Clinton, Mass. 





WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewel 
paid tnedianty. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. e are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information, 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison ses Chicago 2, 


. Highest cash 


THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Order is dedicated to repara- 
tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Seepenior 
700 East Church Lan 
Philadelphia 44, mar 





Blessed Raphaela Mary 
of the 8. H., Foundrese 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 


apostolic work according 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 

















nificration at 
eThia 


Unique 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
graced with 
DEVOTIONAL PORTRAITS 


in Full Color / 





Choice of Portraits: 


(0 Sacred Heart [ Child Jesus 
Madonna & Child [J St. Joseph 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 

@ Ideal for Church bazaar Prizes and 
fund raising awards! 

@ Perfect for gift giving! 

@ For use at home, in the office, at 
school! 

You'll treasure this fine auto- 00 

matic pencil graced with full . 

color portrait of your choice! POST- 

Portrait is embedded in crystal PAID 

clear LUCITE oval against jet 

black background. A QUALITY- Special Price 

BUILT pencil to give lasting ;, quantity 

service! Comes with extra eraser Sorry No 

and lead. Satisfaction guaran- ied 
teed! c.0.D.’s 


Send $1.00 for each pencil 
in cash, check or money order to: 


WONDER PORTRAIT PENCIL 
Dept 12D 
207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y 





FROM. the ISLAND of SAINTS and SCHOLARS 


The brown wooden rosaries are hand-made by monks 
in County Tipperary. The purse is real pigskin and 
bears authentic Celtic designs from the Book of Kells. 








Rosary and purse are sent direct to you from Irelé i 

by list Class mail. Only $3. Postpaid to Ame ae 

Your postman will collect small U. S. Customs Duty. 
Send cash, check or money order to: 


IRISH PARCELS 
21 E. Northfield Road, pith ine a New Jersey 


To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 


Apply: 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 


~ CARMELITE SISTERS | 


for the Aged and Infirm 





Can you accept a CHALLENGE TO YOUTH? Can you 
give your life to God as a Carmelite Sister and in serving 
Him bring joy to hundreds of aged people who are sick, 
lonely and in need of your love and service? If so—write to 


Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O. Carm. 
(Mother General and Foundress) 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse 
Avila on the Hudson Germantown, 
for the necessary information and requirements. 


N. Y. 


Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 
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after Colds, Flu or Sore Throat 


FEEL STRONGER FAST 


Build-Up TIRED BLOOD* .. . Speed-Up Recovery! 


If you feel tired and 
weak after illness, it 
may be due to iron- 
poor, Tired Blood. 
& To feel stronger 
fast, try GERITOL, 
the high potency 
tonic that begins to strengthen 
Tired Blood in just 24 hours! 


In only one day GERITOL iron 


to get back the energy I had lost. 
I thank Geritol for the wonderful 
job it did in restoring my energy 
and putting me back on my feet.” 


Mrs. N. B. obviously had tired 
blood. If you’ve been feeling tired 
and worn-out lately because of 
tired blood due to a recent illness, 
get GERITOL, liquid or tablets, at 
your drugstore today! 








is in your bloodstream carrying 
strength and energy to every part 
of your body. Two tablespoons of 
GERITOL contain twice the iron 
in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 


Mrs. N. B. of St. Louis, writes: 


“Geritol certainly does away ? 


with that tired, down-and-out 


feeling. After a recent short sick- 3 


ness I bought a bottle of Geritol 





Feel Stronger Fast 
—in 7 days or your 
money back! 


*Due to iron deficiency anemia 





SAVE $1.00 
Buy the Economy Size 


GERITOL 


for TIRED BLOOD 














all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughtere of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
lore of their fellow man 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 





, nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 











4830 SALEM AVENUE 


THE SISTERS OF THE 


PRECIOUS BLOOD 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans and aged, domestic work in 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making of vestments and altar breads. 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration 

Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the Postulate 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing ef youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Francis 








CARMELITE SISTERS 
of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 


In a missionary community 
dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following 
St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 


The active service of 
charity includes: Teaching 
in small missions, Nurseries, Catechetical In- 
structions, Care of the Aged, Retreat Apos- 
tolate. Address: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS ~~~ 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
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MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 








EENLIST ‘tu: 
} priesthood 
society or 





ATTENTION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 
Opportunities to become a mission- 
ary, teacher, preacher, parish priest, 
lay brother. Full information without 
obligation. WRITE today. 


Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 


ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
Enders Island Mystic 16, Conn. 
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(p. 146 ff) is somewhat confusing. Fur. 
thermore, his habit of giving a defini. 
tion and then elaborating on each word 
in the definition gives at best an artifi- 
cial coherence to the material 
at the very least rather annoying. 
The author’s discussion of normal ys, 
average (p. 50 ff) is especially good as 
are his discussions of 
(p. 189 ff.) and moral re. 
sponsibility in mental abnormality (p. 
226 ff.) On the other hand, Chapter XII 
on Psychopathology leaves out, with the 
exception of sociopathic personality dis- 


and js 





superego 


turbances, the interesting and important 
group of personality trait disturbances, 
For this classification of mental mechan- 
Chapter X, the author has 
evolved several new ones which hardly 
seein necessary. 


isms in 


The object of this book is extremely 
worthy; the plan is well thought out. 
Unfortunately 





the presentation is not 
of the same quality. 


ROBERT P. ODENWALD, : 


BONJOUR TRISTESSE 
By Francoise Sagan. 128 pages. 
Dutton. $2.50 

Cécile, seventeen- 

year-old) narrator — of ; 

Bon pour Tristesse | 

(winner of the Prix 


Des 
year) begins her story: 


Critiques last 


“A strange melancholy 
pervades me to which 





I hesitate to give the 


F. Sagan 


beautiful 
She ends it: ‘“Some- 
thing rises in me that I call to by name, 
with closed eyes. Bonjour, tristesse!” 
Between these phrases she tells the 
story of her life of unchecked pleasure 
with her irresponsible, widowed father, 
whose latest mistress lives with them in 
their villa on the Mediterranean. When 
Ann Larsen, a beautiful, forceful, con- 
scientious friend of her mother’s falls in 
love with he 


grave and 


name ol sorrow.” 


father, Cécile sees a dan- 
ger to this carefree existence. Nothing, 
she decides, not her father’s love 
for Ann which develops swiftly, must 
interfere with “the freedom to think for 


even 


myself . . . to choose my own life, to 
choose myself.” 
Plotting to get rid of Ann, Cécile 


piques her father into an act of adultery 
with his former mistress, only too will- 
ing to comply. The result is a tragedy 
and evokes the speculation about sorrow 
mentioned above. One finds it hard to 
believe, however, that sorrow is anything 


| to Cécile but another delightful emo- 


tion, by which she hopes to elicit sym- 
pathy for an essentially unkind act. 
Mile. convent-bred, and at 
eighteen a failing student at the Sor- 
bonne, is skillful in evoking character, 
emotions, and sensual impressions with 


Sagan, 
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MOTHER: Send for This! 






Mistakes Parents »2/- 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply 
EE address 
BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 272, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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LIVING 4 
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ey 
dali) See 
Zi pile FATHER ‘BENEDICT 05.8. 
SAINT LEO ABBEY.. 


ST. LEO, FLORIDA 





CARMEL—THE ORDER OF MARY 


Discalced Carmelite Fathers combine a life of 
monastic prayer and apostolic activity in the 
spirit of St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa. 


For information about the 
erhood, write to: 


Rev. Director of Vocations, O. C. D. 


priesthood or broth- 


Discalced Carmelite Monastery 
514 Warren St, 


Brookline, Mass, 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Sieonste College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

















CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


YOU...’ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Iilustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


April, 1955 
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a few, sure words. But if she persists in 
diverting this magnificent talent into 
another theme with an unmistakable ex- 
istentialist slant: choice of self and 
destruction of another, it is with tristesse 
indeed that one awaits her second novel. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN. 


BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH 


By Bruce Catton. 
Doubleday. 


254 pages. 
$2.50 
The Pulitzer Prize his- 
torian, author of A 
Stillness at Appomat- 
tox, turns his atten- 
tion to the novel form 
in this story of Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s cavalry 
as seen his 
young color-bearer. 
Written primarily for 
the youngsters of teen age, the book is 
prepared in such compelling and dra- 
matic style that it will also find favor 
with many older readers. g 
Bob Hayden, who runs away from 
Michigan to join the Union cavalry, is 
the main thread of the story, but, 
is often the case, it the striking 
figure of the wiry Sheridan which holds 
attention. 
The Battle of the Shenandoah climaxes 
a ringing tale of bravery and heroism, 
amid war’s gory bitterness. Catton man- 
ages. quite successfully to make points 
against war and for racial justice, ideals 
which are as timely today as when the 
flames of Civil War ignited the country. 
Banners at Shenandoah is one of the 


by eager 





B. 


Catton 


The saga of 


as 


IS 


Cavalcade Books, written by famous 
authors to serve as exciting supple- 
ments to the history book. Catton ful- 


fills the assignment admirably. 


JERRY COTTER, 
THE BISHOP FINDS A WAY 


By Michael Cunningham. 
Farrar & Straus. 


213 pages. 

$3.00 
When Bishop Blunt is sent to adminis- 
ter the diocese of Seattle the wake 
near saint, he sets about his task 
in the only way possible to him—he 
pulls the priests up sharp, watches for 
mistakes and deviations from the rule, 
and clamps down on them hard until 
he has set the whole diocese by the 
ears. It not much a matter of 
pride but of inflexibility. The Bishop 


in 
ol a 


is SO 


is a man of God working under obe- 
dience. He knows nothing* about the 
humane art of leading men. Above all, 
he does not want to fail in his duty 
to God. It is littke wonder then that 
Father Tooley’s Fallen Angels’ Club, 
composed all the priests who have 


gotten into trouble with the Bishop, 
grows and expands rapidly to keep pace 
with the Bishop’s directives. 

The characterization is sentimental, 
but real. The reader simply accepts the 
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New Books 








Marcelino 


By Sanchez-Silva, by Angela Britton 


The simple story of a young boy, 
abandoned after birth, who is 
adopted and reared by Franciscan 
monks in a small Friary. One day 
Marcelino discovers a large cru- 
cifix in an old attic. He takes pity 
on the Man who is stretched along 
it and brings Him food and drink. 


trans. 


To his delight, Marcelino finds 
that the Man is happy to act as 
the father he never knew. From 
this point the story rises to a 
deeply moving climax which will 
stir the heart of every reader. 


Illustrated $2.50 





Sacraments and Worship 

Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist 
Edited with Commentary by Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 


Volume One in a new series, 
Sources of Christian Theology, 
presenting in English the basic 
texts and documents which have 
shaped and continue to control 
Catholic theological teaching. The 
selections will be drawn princi- 


pally from the early liturgies, the 








writings of the Fathers, the can- 
ons and decrees of the ecumenical 
councils, and the _ official pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See. $4.75 

I Lift My Lamp 

Jesuits in America 

Edited by John P. Leary 
Stirring biographies of sixteen 
Jesuits who had a large share to 
play in the formation of our coun- 
try. Here we find a great corps 
of men, charting vast expanses of 
the New World long before the 
Puritans landed at Plymouth Rock 
or anyone ever heard of James- 
town. Later on we find them 
pushing through the frozen wastes 
of Alaska, watching great cities 
rise on the plains and trekking 
through the steaming jungles of 
the far Pacific with our GI’s in 
World War II. Interesting read- 
ing for everyone. $4.75 

Essays in Christian Unity 

By Henry St. John, O.P. 
An outstanding authority on the 
ecumenical movement here pro- 


vides us with a clear-cut picture 
of the obstacles to Christian unity 
prudent suggestions for the re- 
moval of those obstacles, and an 
excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of thought in this field dur- 
ing the last quarter century. $3.00 





Christianity is revolutionary 


By Maurice Fraigneux, trans. by Emma Craufurd 


All true revolutions, the author 
contends, do not involve a violent 
rupture with the past, but are 


based on a return to fundamental 
Christian principles and their ape 
plication to present-day problems. 
The work is characterized by a 
measured, dispassionate and clear 
style. $2.75 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
= exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.8.C. Brother Eymard, C.8.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, tnd. 


or 











AsA 
PRIEST 
You Will: 


Pray & Study 
in Seminary 

or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 


For Complete 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 





See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 





Information, Write to: 


AsA 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


+ 








If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 











in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 


PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











bn high school anc 


Address: 


_ SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


ve yme ys of } i college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiat Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
read the ove of the Sacred Heart by te: ing and preaching in the 
ted States Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 

s Lay Brothers 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 











Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls. 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 
apostolate. Write to: 
Rev. Brother Superior 
- St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 





Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


| 





COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Acoredited. 
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| Church. 





| TENDERS OF THE FLOCK. By Leo 
| Trese. 190 pages Sheed & Ward. $2.50, 


| modern priest. 








author’s assumption that priests are jug 
like other men; they speak the san, 
slang, have the same squabbles, rus, 
around in cars, have the same commop. 
place thought. This is real, but it is jy 
the way they differ from other men tha 
makes them real in a higher sense, and 
it is this part of the characterization 

the author omits. * 

N. 


ELIZABETH MONRO, 





—————__ 


SHORT NOTICES 





— 


In Tenders of the Flock, Father Treg 
applies age-old ascetic truths to the 
His power of evoking 
of well-known prin. 
ciples saves his work from being jus 
another book on the priesthood. For 
he enters the same ground as more 
complete and stand» treatises. In fact, 
he says little tha himself has not 
already said in A Alan Approved. His 
conferences cover much the same mat. 
ter—the Mass, meditation, the breviary, 
priestly virtues, and priestly devotions 
What prompted him to repeat himself, 
so soon? Anyway, repeated or not, his 


fresh realization 





insights and practical suggestions give 
@ warmer appreciation of — sacerdotal 
ideals. { 

Laymen who enjoyed Vessel of Clay 
will not find the same general interest | 
here. This is a book by a priest for] 
priests and comes under the classifica- 
tion of spiritual reading. 


THE GOLDEN STRING. By Bede 
Griffiths, O.S.B. 168 pages. Kenedy. [ 


$3.50. Once again contemporary Cath: | 
olic literature returns to the monastic | 
ideal. For Dom Bede's pilgrimage has | 
been that of a scholarly young English: § 
man with an intense love of natural f 
beauty and an equal antipathy to mod: | 
ern materialism and = mechanization, 
working his way first toward communal | 
living with a few transcendental friends, | 
then—chiefly through studying the Bi 
ble, Dante, and Newman—to the tre- 
mendous discovery the Catholic 
His almost simultaneous dis- 
of Benedictine monasticism 
harmonized individual ascetic ideas in a 
union of work and prayer, with. self- 
will merged in the will of God. “The 
Church herself is the great sacramental 
mystery,” he declares; and in her mysti- 
cal love of all creatures and integration 
of all truth he finds a revelation he is 
eager to share with our distraught mod- 
ern world, 


of 


COV ery 


CONFUSION TWICE CONFOUNDED. 
By Joseph H. Brady. 192 pages. Seton 
Hall Press. $3.00. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of this book to 
citizens who are intelligently interested 
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in preserving the Constitution. Presum 
ably such citizens would prefer the Con- 
stitution given us by our founding fore- 
bears to some substitute sneaked over by 
jurists who either know nothing of Con- 
stitutional history or care nothing about 
the Constitutional limits assigned them 
yas Supreme Court Justices. Monsignor 
Brady, a Doctor both of Theology and 
of Philosophy in History, considers the 
much parroted “wall of separation” in- 
terpretation of the First Amendment. 
This interpretation is revered by such 
organizations as the bigoted ‘Protestants 
and Others,” the secularistic “American 
Civil Liberties Union,” and by certain 
Supreme Court Justices who invented 
it within the past ten years, specifically 
in the Everson Bus Case and the McCol- 
lum Decision. Monsignor Brady shows 
the interpretation to be at variance 
with the history of the Amendment 
and with the consistent understanding 
of it by all reputable authorities 
up to 1947. In other words, a new 
and different Constitution has been im- 
posed on the American public by their 
Supreme jurists. Invading the province 
of the legislator, the jurist has pre- 
sumed to amend the Constitution by the 
unconstitutional method of asserting 
that it means what it does not say and 
what no authority for 150 years ever sus- 
pected it of saying. This is Author 
Brady's claim. More, he makes the claim 
stick. The interest of the message and 
the value of the book to the American 
reader can safely be left to his own 
judgment. 


MAN TAKES A DRINK. By John C. 
Ford, S.J. 120 pages. Kenedy. $2.50. 
The jacket of this volume versifies with 
great aptness and a dash of humor 
what the book is about: At the punch- 
bowl’s brink—let the thirsty think—what 
is said in Japan: “First the man_ takes 
a drink—then the drink takes a drink 
—then the drink takes the man.” ‘The 
problem Father Ford considers is the 
problem of using beverage-alcohol in 
accordance with reason and with spirit- 
ual idealism. Special attention and space 
are given to that critical phase of drink- 
ing which goes by the name of alcohol- 
ism. In a volume which economizes on 
size, Father Ford manages to present 
one of the most rounded discussions oi 
drink and its attendant pathologies— 
physical, psychological, and morat—that 
the reader will encounter. His diagnosis 
ol alcoholism is that it is not all sickness 
nor all vice. Usually it is something of 
both. 

Correct diagnosis is the necessary pre- 
lude to any scientific treatment. It 
would take a lot of argument to upset 
the conviction that the author’s diag- 
nosis is as factual and complete as the 
present condition of scientific research 
can make it. 


April, 1955 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
OF MARYLAND universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
Baltimore 10, Maryland School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 


advantages 
A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, eT Gelten te auee ae ae te 


conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
; 5 A - Washington, D. C 

tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 

Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, | 














Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- | SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to Fully accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- sciences for women. Teacher training, journalism, 


business, laboratory techniques. Home economics, 


tory technician training. Full physical educa- Nursing, Art, Music, Speech, Radio, Social activi- 


tion program, including swimming. ties, Sports, gymnasium, pool, . 600- are omnes, 
Est. 1809. Conducted by Daughters o arity o 
- [Se Saint Vincent de Paul. Catalog and viewbook. 











SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, Dept. P, 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT JOSEP 
OUNT SA School JO SE H Immaculata 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 


Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- JUNIOR COLLEGE 

All’ major sports--band-—extensive extra-curricular pre. | Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 

no nt i. Seay naan at ee are 
Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Josenh High | Sonics, Sari il ara 


School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland of Nation’s Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 
” ——— Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. C. 


Ladycliff College Meunt: Saint Agnes College 


Highland Falls, New York Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


gree of Arts, Science, Education Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— Colleges and Secondary Schools 

A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 





Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 

















— — Business 
ON-THE-HUDSON ARCHMERE ACADEMY 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
college, business, life. Character development and rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
Catalog. vised. For catalog and information write: 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC Very Reverend Headmaster 
Newburgh, N. Y. Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 
aie ee © COUNSEL ete y 
TE PLAINS YORK 
Westchester a ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
FULLY “ACCREDITED ‘B.A, and. BS. Degrees bay hn 
A. an S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, Founded 1847 
jeurnaliem, teacher training, secretarial studies, Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
fine arts. hour from New York. Fully a. “—— 
i t 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. college preparation & general course. r 
Forty minutes from New York City. music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 




















LA SALLE OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Military Academy Syosset, Long Island, New York 


. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 





k, 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Nec 
plete facilities for spiritual development, and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 

-acre campus. 72nd year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. L., Conducted b 
N.Y. _ THE SISTERS OF "MERCY 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. yee Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited + 4 the Association of ‘American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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ST. FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog 
Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college women. B.A., B.S 
B.M. M.A., degrees Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Aecc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports Conducted by the Sisters 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


‘Mount Aloysius~ 


Junior College for Girls 
Accredited, Liberal arts, music, drama, art, pre- 
laboratory technology Secretarial, foreign-lan 
guage secretarial, medical sec’l, med. record li- 











for 


brarian. Home economics, merchandising. Also 
high schooi, college preparatory, general, com- 
mercial. Sports. Social program, Sisters of Mercy. 





DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


> 


~-Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts 
ing for medicine, law, 
tary and secondary 

music, home 

nursery school 
Allegheny Mts 
Regional, 











Pre-professional train | 
social service. Elemen- | 
teacher education; art, 
economics education. Campus | 
200-acre campus in foothills of | 
east of Pittsburgh. 

national accreditation | 
1—_...Catalog on Request. | 


All sports, 


T 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Write Box 23-S__ 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, n *, business, home economies, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program I 1atic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleg s. Cheerful, homelike atmos 
phere 25-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester v alley New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 























Gwynedd-Mercy 


_— COLLEGE 


e Conducted by the Sisters of Mer 

180-acre campus 20 miles from Phitadelphia 
Specialized courses leading directly to careers: 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. 


merchan- 
record librarian, 
Liberal arts preparation for transfer 


to senior college. Music and art. Religion. years 
A. A.S. degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated with 
Catholic Unive rsity. Catalog 


Sister end inated Dean, Box S, eanenne ny Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home 
Education—in Nursing 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


Economics—in Music 








Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana seautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities, Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 





with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





Beautifully located near Cinci: , Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, 


Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


In co-operation 








‘Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since “yo 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog 


Box 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


IND. 








—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 








SIENA HEIGHTS .Aetiex 
MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Co ourses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptions) 
Opportunities in Art. 

Seautiful Bulidings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, III. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 


For Boys—C by the Pranciscen 


onduc 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS OF LABOR 
(Continued from page 39) 


only one quarter reactionary. Caroline 
then joined the other buzz session re. 
porters to make notes on the 
to the various questions. 

Among other topics discussed by the 
conference were: Morality of Work and 
Wages, Collective Bargaining, and _ the 
Geography of Hunger. But perhaps the 
most important thing about it was that 
it was a working conference. Arranged 
by Brendon Sexton, U.A.W. director 
of education, and his associates, it was 
composed carefully to enable the dele- 
gates to understand important questions 
before the world today. 

These different labor conferences each 
stated in its own way that the world 
is in new era. For the first time in 
recorded history man has the technical 
knowledge to wipe out the world’s 
poverty and hunger. Mankind has also 
for the first time the means of destroy- 


answers 


a 


a 


ing civilization as we know it. 
We are deciding now which of these 
two routes we will take. And it is 


important in this time of decision that 
we see clearly the distinctions between 
materialistic panaceas and Christian 
teachings peace and social justice. 

Thoughtful discussion by labor, man- 
agement, and the public can help to 
steer the world on course between 
materialistic doctrines both the ex- 
treme left and the extreme right. Every 
attempt at understanding, every shift 
away from hate and fear is of import. 
ance, for on those war or peace may 
depend. 

The leaders of labor play a specially 
important role in this time, as was made 
clear by Pope Pius XII in the thirties 
when he Cardinal Pacelli, Vatican 
Secretary State: “In the complexity 
of the modern world, the working 
classes take a growing importance, 
an importance which it would be stupid 
and unjust to underestimate. The ex- 
tent to which the representatives of 
labor are penetrated with the principles 
Gospel will decide in large mea- 
the extent to which the 
tomorrow — will 

An of 
thoughts may be 


on 


a 
of 


was 
ol 


on 


sure society of 
be Christian.” 

the present Pontiff’s 
seen in Brendon Sex- 
words which preceded the three 
prayers made by members of different 
faiths before the closing speech of the 
U.A.W. educational conference. 

Said Sexton: 

“For many of our members faith in 
the Christian religion or in Judaism 
underlies the spirit of brotherhood and 
respect for others which has caused 
them to work for the good of all in the 
activities of the union. The union 
serves as a vehicle, as a way of expres- 
sion for one’s love of his fellow man.” 

OF such 


echo 


ton’s 


are labor’s new directions. 
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% 
Vic onot ism. 
Disease of View? 


“ALCOHOLISM— 
Disease or Vice?” 


Vice. declares Tracy 
a moral basis to aid 


Vincent 
who uses 
once re- 


other alcoholics as he 


habilitated himself. 


f “we Res: | 
Your Child sem 
aS 5} 





“YOUR CHILD and SEX” 
A Catholic 


child psychology, explains how 


doctor, expert in 


parents should impart sex in- 
formation to children at’ vari- 
ous age levels. 8 pp.......... 5¢ 








‘ 


“NEVER TOO YOUNG” 


Catholic 


For young parents, 
ideas and suggestions on how 
the CCD Parent Educator Pro- 
gram helps teach religion to pre- 


school children....... coccce dE 


THROUGH 


THIS 


Door 


~ 4 Sign 


“ONLY THROUGH 
THIS DOOR” 


A Sign Picture Story 


and explains the Byzantine Rite 


Mass, 


Mental 
It is something you must achieve 
for yourself. Here are 
help you. 


depicts 


a ae for Eastern peo- 


Fifteen Rules 
For 3 
MENTAL HEALTH 


“Fifteen Rules For 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Health is not a_ gift. 


rules to 


Sins aise yualaravere nisi Ge 5¢ 
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“| LOVE YOU = mr 


The Sign’s famous forthright re- 


port on mixed marriage in real 


life. Written by Catholic hus- 
band and Protestant wife. 16 pp. 
EV ee 10¢ 





“FATHERS ARE V.I.P.’s” 


A child guidance expert shows 
why fathers are very important 
persons, suggests what they must 
do to help their children’s de- 


VOIODMIOM 66650. 6:4:96:6 0010s 0 5¢ 





“LISTEN TO AN 
INCREDIBLE STORY” 


Jim Bishop’s graphic report of 
the ocevsion when an Orthodox 
priest and his parish returned 


to Catholicism 


“THE BABY-SPACING 


Another 


search exposes 


hooders’ faise claim: 




































As a subscriber you get the full 
value of each SIGN article 

as soon as it appears. Every 
one’s an aid to Catholic living. 










This ad’s plentiful array shows 
but a few of the scores of vi- 
tal articles THE SIGN offers 
on a vast variety of subjects. 







For a single copy of any of the 
reprints, send the price indi- 
cated, plus a 3¢ stamp. In quan- 
tity, the 10¢ reprint is $7.50 

per 100, plus postage; the 5¢ 

ones, $4.50, plus postage. 


REPRINTS 
DEPT. 







THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 
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“WE BELIEVE IN 
BABIES” 


The Baby 


LEGEND” 


Sign 
an eminent physician’s re- 


report showing Sequel to 
Legend, 
planned parent- on how children have 


their he, 5 








- Spacing 
a young couple’s report 
added to 
hOGIINGSE 6.6 cccwtecaes 5¢ 





















One of the Most Beautiful Bibles Ever Create 


if you join the Family Reading Club now 
and agree to accept as few as ty 
6 selections during the coming 12 months 
Actually measures 
91% x 6/2 inches! ‘ a, P 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
“LIGHT OF THE WORLD” CATHOLIC BIBLE 


@ Lifetime Binding — morocco-grained with soft over- 
lapping covers; stained page edges @ More than 1400 
pages ® 64 Reproductions of the most famous religious 
paintings of all time, half in glorious full color @ Family 
Register, illuminated in four colors and gold — plus 
Military Record @ 32 Pages of Spiritual Gems, illum- 
inated in four colors and gold @ Gold silk marker 


























PLUS Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XII on Study 
of Holy Scripture . . . Biblical Atlas with 12 full-color maps 

Historical and Chronological Index . . . Indulgences for 
Reading the Bible . . . Prayer before and after rea ing Scrip- 
ture . . . Table of Epistles; Table of Feasts of Saints 


Today our families need the Bible 
more than ever... to fortify faith, 
comfort souls, bring family members 
closer together. Now, to place in your 
home one of the finest Bibles ever 
printed, the Family Reading Club will 
send you this beautiful Light of the 
World Edition AS A GIFT. Though 
" you would expect to pay $10, $12 or 
even $15 for ict if available in book 

r copy free our way to introduce 
club which brings you America’s finest neu 
books at much less than the publishers’ regular editions! 








iow the voeny Reading Club Operates 


shers submit books they believe will meet 
lub’s high standards of —s and 
bjectionable in any way r Editors 


ok they can recommend most et nthusias- 
























tic ally : oe , bi hy or inspirational book chat 
every member f your family can read! 

You are offered a book each month, burt you need accept 
only six at ich (plus small shipp ge) after 
reading your y book-review magazine. 1 pay post- 
man nothing ; is due later, and you will receive a free 

Bonus’’ Book with each fourth selection. The purchase 
of books for $1.89 each instead of $3.00 to $5.00 in publish- 
ers’ editions, saves you 35% to 50%. And when the value of 


the ‘‘Bonus’’ Books is added, you save up to 60%! 


Send No en line the Coupon 
So tart your m mbe ship right away by mailing the cou- 
t ifully-be ay Light of the Wor ld Bible. At 
the same time we will send you your first Club selection, 
which you may choose from the fine books listed in the cou- 
pon. Send no money now, just the coupon... bur do it today! 











i MAIL COUPON NOW Cas 

] FREE: THE Light of the World CATHOLIC BIBLE 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 

Family spin dh Club, Dept. 4SI,:. Mineola, New York 


Send me at once my beautifully-boxed copy of the Light of the World Bible | 
as my FREE ME ‘MBI RSHIP GIFT. Begin my mem bership with the Club selec- l 
tion checked below, billing me only $1.89 (pli 1s small shipping charge) for both 


volumes Enroll me as a member of the ly Reading Club and send me, 


each month, ar rw of the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying y« ivance if I do not wish to accept any selection or alternate l 
book offered special me er" price of only $1.89 each (plus small I 
shippir ck re are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as 

few as mov selections or alternates during the coming twelve months. 
Asa cc I will ive a free ‘‘Bonus’’ Book with each four Club selections 

or alrer eats ( ween I 


SPECIAL we RISK GUARANTEE: not delighted, I will return the Bible l 


and my first selection in 7 phy a this ae ole ip will be cancelled. 


















Check one book as your first Club selection 















[_] Around the World in 1,000 Pictures (_] Greatest Story Ever Told [] The Robe I ’ ve 
[1] Life is Worth Living (1 Stop, Look ond Live [] The White and the Gold fi Light of the World Edition 
alana ini aside raeaail ieee I An Heirloom In Your Family Forever 
naa - When your grandchildren are grown, they will 
; rena still be using this Bible... still finding in- 
MISS I spiration in its lustrous illustrations and hope 
STREET & NO. - and help in its pages. Truly a family Bible, one 
“—_ of the most beautiful in publishing history. 
CITY... , anne ZONE STATE | 
Same offer in Canac la. Address Fam ity Reading Club (Canada), 


105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada 


! 
ee ee ee ee FAMILY READING CLUB - MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


